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Robert Henry Coleman, 1920-1957 


Priest and Missionary 


ROBERT COLEMAN was essentially an artist in his sensitive and 
intuitive grasp of situations and people, and in his ability to communi- 
cate vividly and brilliantly, in ordinary conversation, as well as in 
sermon and teaching, what he believed. He was never content with the 
second-hand, even of the best, or with the abstract, even at its most 
comprehensive, but sought always for freshness and relevance, whether 
in his native tongue or in the Japanese language in which he moved 
with such consummate skill and ease. 


Many of us are relevant in little things and irrelevant in the biggest 
things. This was not so with him. The task which was the focus of 
all his powers was the communication, in full relevance, of the eternal 
Good News of Jesus Christ, not as something beautiful and far away, 
but as the saving truth for any and every life situation. I speak with 
knowledge when I say that many heard from him this Good News as 
if for the first time and were brought by it within the saving power 
of God’s love. 


To us who are shocked and grieved, and especially to those for 
whom he has literally been God’s instrument of salvation, it is hard to 
accept this grievous loss. 


His search, not only for the Way, but for the way to say the Way, 
was beyond that of ordinary people, a difficult one, because it involved 
a delicacy of attunement which did not permit any evasion of truth or 
banality of utterance. 


Hence to be with him was a continual refreshment and delight, and 
a means of being reawakened to all that is most important to us as 
missionaries: and one can imagine what this meant to his beloved 
people in his parish at Tokuyama. 


They should know and we should know that he is now safely in the 
hands of Him whom he served so briefly but so well. Those whom he 
helped to save are his own guarantee of salvation. 


—KENNETH E. HEIM ° 
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The Eternal Mission 


By CuirForD L. STANLEY 


THE WORDS written here have 
two groups in mind: those who are 
not concerned with missions and those 
who are. The unconcern of the former 


group may be due to selfishness, lazi- . 


ness or indifference. It needs to be 
shown that such things are so out of 
accord with the decisive factors as to 
jeopardize the heritage of “the know- 
ledge of God.” The unconcern may 
be due to a feeling that missions are 
imperialistic, violating the religious 
autonomy of man. The contention 
needs to be met fairly and, in the 
lines that follow, certain opposing 
considerations are adduced. 

Those who are concerned may be 
assisted by being shown a deeper 
grounding for their enterprise than 
they may have glimpsed, and though 
they rejoice in its greatness they may 
come to see that their undertaking is 
more sublime and exciting than they 
had dared to hope. 


THE BASIS of the mission to man- 
kind is in the being, character and 
reputation of God. “The Priority of 
God,” Phillips Brooks’ famous phrase, 
prevails here as in other respects. Be- 
cause it does prevail, the mission has 
a “theological” grounding, in the 
strictest sense of the word. 

It is the nature of a physical light 
to shine. There is nothing inserted 


CLIFFORD L. STANLEY, Th.D., is Professor of Systematic Theology 
at the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia. Author 
of numerous articles and essays, he is widely known as a lecturer. 
He has taught philosophy at the University of Virginia, and has been 
rector of parishes in Pennsylvania and Missouri. 


between the brightness of the light 
and the shining of the light, that is, 
the power of the light to traverse 
space, to illuminate objects and to be 
seen by them. Put differently, the 
brightness of the light, the essential 
luminosity, and the shining beyond it- 
self are two sides of one thing. 

The knowability of God and the 
knowledge of God by men are not 
connected as inevitably and directly. 
Between the two is inserted the will of 
God to reveal himself. Knowledge of 
God is a communication grounded in 
freedom. Being free, its cause is in 
itself. It is a thing of grace, to be 
praised and wondered at. God does 
not hide Himself but gives, as His 
chief gift to men, the knowledge of 
God. 

The will of God (to communicate) 
has unhindered expression when full 
and true knowledge of Him is had by 
men. The presence of such knowledge 
is to be regarded as the normal situa- 
tion, requiring no further explanation 
nor action. The situation is abnormal 
when men do not know God truly and 
fully. We cannot appeal in such a 
case to a will to withhold revelation. 
Can the will to reveal be less con- 
stant and universal than the nature of 
a physical light to shine? On the con- 
trary, lack of full, true knowledge of 
God is a practical difficulty, a hind- 
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rance upon the will of God, qualify- 
ing omnipotence but not annulling it, 
essentially temporary in character. We 
cannot doubt that there is a heavenly 
Mission, restless to bring to all men 
what in effect was promised when 
truth was given to some men. The 
question is, do men have a part in a 
matter as delicate and intimate as 
God’s self-revelation to His world? 


GOD IS LOVE. Characteristically 
the gods of men are regarded as bene- 
ficent though they may be shadowed 
by caprice and hampered in certain 
directions by defect of power. God, 
however, is certain and entire love. In 
Himself He is sufficient and peacable 
blessedness. Toward men He mani- 
fests infinite, undeviating good will. 
Man’s finite love of his own life and 
its fulfillment can never hope to equal 
the infinite love in which it is ground- 
ed and which it reflects. Human living 
is not opposed; it is not a matter of 
indifference. It is not merely per- 
mitted. It is mandatory, for God is 
love. 

Placed against such a background 
the contrast between knowledge of 
God in some men and the lack of it 
in others raises difficulties. Are we to 
assume that God loves some men and 
not others, or that He loves some 
more than others, because He told 
some men of Himself and left others 
in the dark? The idea astonishes any 
parent. The difficulty is more serious 
when we recall the outcome of the 
knowledge of God. The knowledge of 
God is not held distantly, like a piece 
of information leaving the knower 
unchanged. The repository of the 
knowledge of God is not a treasure 
box indifferent to its contents. It is a 
life formed in accordance with the 
God it mirrors. The knowledge of 
God is a way of life. It is the way 
that brings all potentialities to fulfill- 
ment, flinging the arrow at the center 


of the target. No racism inserts as 
devastating and final a cleavage be- 
tween men as the one that holds that 
God has included some out of love 
and excluded others out of indiffer- 
ence, the decision being final. 

While it is a fact that some men 
have the knowledge of God and some 
lack that knowledge, the absoluteness 
of the divine love makes the fact 
purely provisional and temporary. The 
fact is due to elements in reality which 
even omnipotence respects. Yet while 
the fact remains, the divine love is 
seemingly compromised. It should be 
pointed out that the difficulty exists 
precisely for those who have the 
knowledge of God. For them it seems 
inexplicable that unmeasured, uncal- 
culating love should cut out some 
while including others. Here, as above, 
the truth is that love armed with 
omnipotence works throughout time to 
make the heritage of men equal. And 
again, as above, the great question is 
taised whether men are given a share 
in this most poignant operation of 
eternal love. 


THERE IS another problem. Men 
who lack the knowledge of God have 
some sort of religious knowledge; 
they speak of “gods and lords many.” 
Though they are not simply in error 
they are to an extent in error. We 
have to account for that. It is a little 
too simple to say that those who have 
the truth were given it while those 
who were in error deluded themselves. 
The operation of the latter is not 
wholly subjective. Some contact with 
“religious objectivity” is involved. Are 
we then to suppose that they were 
deceived deliberately and misled ? 

The crisis here concerns the charac- 
ter of God, though His love is in- 
volved also, because love would not 
deceive maliciously. What would we 
think of a man who used deceit in a 
massive way, who shifted from truth 
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to deception as lightly as one shifts 
from an iron to a wood golf club? We 
should say that his character was in- 
completely unified, that it was com- 
posed of self-contradictory elements 
and that his deceitfulness was as like- 
ly to corrupt his truth as the latter 
was likely to purify the former. 

God does not deceive. Truth is fun- 
damental. Truth without error is pos- 
sible, whereas error implies truth. God 
is true. His character is not compro- 
mised. It seems to be compromised, 
however, when men believe falsely 
about Him. Therefore the energy of 
His being is concentrated upon the 
elimination of error and the universal 
sway of truth. 


GOD IS ONE. The Biblical faith 
is true. No other object of religious 
devotion has religious or ontological 
status. “‘An idol is nothing in the 
world.” Also God is definite in de- 
sctiption. He is not formless and 
characterless. He is one thing and not 
a lot of other merely thinkable pos- 
sibilities. 

What happens to the bewildering 
diversity of religious belief when 
placed against this background? The 
best that can be said is that it wit- 
nesses to the complexity of the divine 
life. Surely the Truth of truths is 
complex enough to elude any simple 
formulation. 


We must assume that God is in 
firm touch with all His creatures, spe- 
cifically with all men. Conversely, all 
men are in touch with Him and know 
Him. No matter how men speak or 
think, they mean—God. If they say 
“Zeus” or “The Materialistic Dialec- 
tic’ they mean “God.” All transcen- 
dent, religious knowledge is based up- 
on contact with God. The nucleus of 
truth in all religious knowledge makes 
the missionary enterprise possible. If 
God were utterly strange to men, He 
could not begin to make Himself 
known. The truth that men have is 
the starting place to which further 
truth is attached and which is the 
judge of error. 

While there is truth there is also 
incompleteness and there is error. He 
is God and not Zeus. He is one and 
not many. He is love and not a blind, 
mechanical force. If we say, as we 
have said, that all men know God 
certainly (since there is no one else 
to know) we have to add that some 
men see Him dimly and distortedly. 
The Object is bright but something 
in the subject makes It seem dim. The 
Object is of one sort but something in 
the subject makes It seem otherwise. 
Since God’s truth is involved in the 
dimness and distortion, God is truly 
and not only apparently compromised. 
Not only His reputation, but also His 
honor is involved. God’s divinity 


‘The Task of the Church’ 


IF IT WERE the task of the Church to convert the world, we might 
well despair; in nearly two thousand years so very little has been done. 
If, on the other hand, the task of the Church is world-wide witness, 
and the preparing of the way of the Lord by gathering out an elect 
people in every nation, there is no reason for despair, and at the same 
time, no excuse for anything but the strenuous, intelligent and resolute 
undertaking of that work of preparation, without which this epoch 
cannot lead out into that which is to follow it. 
—STEPHEN C. NEILL, 


in The Unfinished Task, 
(Lutterworth, 1957), pp. 326. 
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means that as there is but one God 
so there is to be one knowledge of 
God. Whether men can be missionar- 
ies or not, whether they are missionar- 
ies or not, before any man is a mis- 
sionary, God is a Missionary. 


THE REVELATION of God, as 
we saw earlier, is equal and constant. 
It is like the pressure of water upon 
the hull of a boat, equal at every 
point. But sometimes the hull is not 
equally strong everywhere. If an open- 
ing is made the water pouts in and 
soon the entire boat is flooded. 


God’s revelation is constant and 
equal but men’s capacity to receive it 
is not equal. As some men are more 
gifted in art or science or govern- 
ment, so some men are more gifted 
in the knowledge of God. Here God 
defers to the diversity of reality and 
does not violate its strongly-marked 
individuality. Since God is the Creator 
of all He is not surprised at the dif- 
ferences in men, as if they were alien 
to Him. Nevertheless the differences 
are present. They contribute to the 
interest of the world. It is good that 
things are as they are. 


Since men are not equal in their 
capacity to receive the knowledge of 
God, the knowledge is given to some 
directly and to others through them. 
Need it be so? No limit can be placed 
upon the power of God. If He desires 
to give the knowledge to all directly, 
He can do so. Yet there seem to be 
reasons for the other strategy. Men 
whose perceptions are dim have gone 
as far as they can go. It seems easier 
to lead them further through other 
more gifted men rather than to re- 
quire them to cudgel themselves into 
greater achievements. Thus we do not 
require savages to develop modern 
medicine but heal their ills, teach 
sanitation, make some of them to be 
nurses or even physicians. There is 
also the problem of religious error. 


Error once adopted lives by itself and 
leads to further error. The truth of 
God in such men is involved by them 
in error. The truth of God coming 
to them from another source seems to 
be required. The new truth using the 
leverage of the truth already present 
can be used to force out the error. 
At any rate, the committing of the 
knowledge of God to some men and 
then the use of them to reach others, 
rather than a universal use of the 
direct method of revelation, seems to 
be the chosen strategy. Here we come 
upon the sublime, exciting truth of 
Election. The head of Election is in 
the clouds of mystery but its feet are 
planted firmly on the ground of reali- 


Though the Mission of equal revela- 
tion involves men it is God’s enter- 
prise throughout. Strictly speaking it 
is not a human enterprise. It is not 
even a matter of God and man. It is 
a family affair of God and what the 
Scripture does not hesitate to call ‘‘the 
sons of God,” that is, men raised by 
divine power above ordinary human 
status. Men engaged in the mission 
travel in space, perform bodily acts, 
think, speak, enter into personal te- 
lations. Yet these, while indispensable, 
do not constitute the mission. When 
they are inspired, when God _ uses 
them, when He adds His word to the 
word of man it becomes the word of 
God and the mission is constituted. 


Because God is light, because He 
is love and truth, because He is one, 
He presses toward the knowledge of 
God in all men. His contact with all 
men is immediate. In the case of some 
men He gives full “knowledge of 
God,” correcting and completing their 
faith. He thereupon uses them for a 
similar correction and completion of 
the faith of other men. But at every 
stage and whoever is involved, the 
communication and the communicator 
are the same—God. 
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~The Church in China Today 


By LiLoypD R. CRAIGHILL, SR. 


MANY PEOPLE in this country 
have the idea that Christian work in 
China has come to an end. Just be- 
cause Western missionaries have had 
to leave China some seem to think 
that all the missionary efforts of the 
past hundred years and more have 
come to naught, that missions in China 
have been a complete failure, and that 
nothing is left. Fortunately this is not 
true. The Church in China is very 
much alive today, and, in the midst 
of difficulties, is bearing witness to 
Christ. 

Let us focus upon just a few points 
of the wider canvas that presents the 
full picture of the Christian Church 
in China, and see what has been hap- 
pening in different areas. 

_ Take the matter of theological edu- 
cation, for here is a crucial test. If 
young men are offering their lives and 
are being prepared for the ministry, 
that is an important index of virility 
within the church, and a hopeful sign 
for the future. Here is a recent re- 
port about the Nanking Union The- 
ological Seminary. This institution, 
just one of five theological seminaries 
in different parts of the country, is 
composed of eleven formerly separate 
schools which were united in 1952. 
One of the Chinese bishops of the 
Episcopal Church, the Rt. Rev. Shen 
Tz Kao, a fine scholar and a man of 


deep devotion,’ is a member of the 
faculty; and the President of the semi- 
nary is Bishop K. H. Ting, now con- 
currently Bishop of the Diocese of 
Chekiang. There were in all 108 stu- 
dents, 20% of them Episcopal, from 
19 different denominations. Not only 
were there students from Episcopal, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
backgrounds, but from Pentecostal and 
Seventh Day Adventist groups as well. 

How could Christians. of such di- 
verse ideas and faiths get along to- 
gether? Here is what one of the pro- 
fessors of the Nanking Seminary had 
to say on the subject. “I joined the 
union in order to fight for fundamen- 
talism — to be a lighthouse for the 
Gospel. There was lacking mutual con- 
fidence. We could not share with each 
other. What unity there was, was only 
polite recognition. But our foolishness 
and pride were gradually melted down 
by the light of God’s truth, and we 
came to see how precious was the hu- 
mility that regards others more than 
oneself. Our differences still continue. 
We interpret the Bible differently, 
some laying more stress on the truth 
of Christ’s redemptive work, and 
others on his teaching and service. 
Similarly, in spiritual experience, one 
man finds satisfaction in quiet medita- 
tion, and is even ready to pray sit- 
ting down, while another must kneel 


THE RT. REV. LLOYD R. CRAIGHILL, D.D., was a China mis- 
sionary from 1918 until Western missionaries were expelled in the 
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sionary District of Anking. Retired from the active work of the 
ministry, and now living in Lexington, Virginia, he keeps in close 
touch with developments in China. Two clergy sons, Lloyd Jr. and 
Peyton, are missionaries to Okinawa. 
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down, or pray audibly and weep in 
order to get consolation in prayer. 
All these differences were at first a 
real hindrance to union, but finally we 
came to realize that these are only 
differences of spiritual gifts from the 
_same Lord.” 

How about Christian work among 
young people? Is Christianity appeal- 
ing only to the older folk who were 
already Christian before the Commun- 
ists came in? Apparently not. We read 
of summer conferences for young peo- 
ple in the Peiping area, and that the 
YMCA Conference in the Shanghai 
area in two years time grew from 180 
to 600. The leaders soon found that 
the young people were hungry for 
Christian fellowship, Bible study, and 
religious discussion, rather than an 
over-emphasis on recreation. One of 
the younger clergy of the Episcopal 
church in Shanghai is spoken of as 
especially interested in leading Bible 
study groups and preaching to young 
people. On a trip to Tsingtao in North 
China he gave a series of addresses to 
a youth conference of 450 people. 
These are just the fringes of a much 
larger picture, but they indicate that 
some of the young people in their 
search for sure foundations in a trou- 
bled world are finding them in the 
firm rock of faith in Christ. 

ONE OF THE reassuring facts that 
stands out in nearly all of the religious 
news that comes out from China these 
days is that the organized life of the 
church is holding together, and that 
the church, in many areas at least, 
continues its basic work of ministering 
to spiritual needs of people’s lives. 
Though evidence of this over a very 
wide field has been shown in the pages 
of the China Bulletin published by 


the Division of Foreign Missions of 


the NCCC I can speak here only of 
the Anglican Communion in China, 
or the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 
Fortunately the several dioceses of this 


church, with their varied backgrounds 
in the Church of England or in the 
Episcopal Church in America, had 
been welded into one united Chinese 
church back in 1912, an autonomous 
national church of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Through the faith and fore- 
sight of some of the early missionaries 
a devoted group of Chinese clergy 
had been won to Christ, and given a 
good theological education through the 
schools in China, Canada, England 
and the U. S. A. By the time the mis- 
sionaries had to leave there were de- 
voted Chinese clergy to take over as 
parish priests and bishops. Some of 
you have seen in the Living Church 
a picture of seventeen Chinese bishops 
assembled in Shanghai for a meeting 
of the House of Bishops. Among them 
were four bishops chosen and conse- 
crated by the Chinese church since 
the westerners had to leave. This pic- 
ture and the accompanying pastoral 
letter give evidence that the church 
organization is not only holding to- 
gether, but that the church is strug- 
gling to meet the challenge of speak- 
ing for God in the midst of an atheis- 
tic society. 

So far as figures are of any. signifi- 
cance it is interesting to learn from 
Sheng Kung, the church paper of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, that the 
church membership was given as 42,- 
000, just a little more than half the 
number reported in 1949 when the 
Communists took over the country. 
Evidently the church lost in member- 
ship at that time, but the encouraging 
thing is that the number of members 
is growing now. Last year the Shang- 
hai Diocese alone reported 600 con- 
firmations, and the Chekiang Diocese 
over 700. Many dioceses and mission- 


-aty districts in this country and else- 


where cannot make as good a showing 
as that. However these figures repre- 
sent only dust in the scales so far as 
the weight of population in China is 
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concerned, but quality of faith is what 
counts. Originally there were only ele- 
ven apostles and a handful of be- 
lievers, but it was from these faithful 
men and women, under the power of 
the Holy Spirit, that the church has 
sprung. 

WE CAN CATCH a glimpse of the 
wider fellowship of the Christian 
movement as a whole if we turn to 
the Christmas celebration in the city 
of Shanghai a year ago. If we could 
have looked in at the More Memo- 
rial Methodist Church there we would 
have seen a congregation of more than 
1000 Chinese, and up front a choir of 
300, made up of representatives of 38 
different churches of the city. They 
sang their programme of Christmas 
music four times to a total of 5700 
listeners. It is safe to say that not all of 
these were Christians, but at least they 
showed an interest in a Christian fes- 
tival, and felt no hindrance in at- 
tending a Christian church. The same 
sort of thing was happening in the 
larger cities throughout that vast land; 
in Nanking, in Foochow and Canton 
to the south, in Peiping and Tientsin 
to the north, and way out west in 
Chungking. The great festivals of the 
church have taken root in Chinese soil. 

All of this may sound very rosy, if 
not a bit pink, and I admit that what 
I have said is highly selective on the 
constructive side in order to show that 
the church in China is alive and ac- 
tive. I am not unmindful, however, 
of the tremendous difficulties our 
friends there are having to face, nor 
of the courage they have shown in 
meeting these difficulties. They have 
had to adjust to life under a totalitar- 
ian state, a state that has imposed its 
will by ruthless slaughter, and has sup- 
pressed by brutal force all opposition. 
Terror lurks on every man’s door step, 
and fear reigns even within the privacy 
of his own household. There is no 
such thing as freedom of speech in the 


sense we mean of being free to ex- 
Press opposition to government policy. 
In fact, there is not even freedom of 
silence. Every man must openly and 
Ceek support the government, or 
else—. 


SINCE LAST February when Mao 
Tz Tung made his now famous speech 
advocating that the Communists “‘let 
a hundred flowers bloom, and a hun- 
dred opinions contend,” many have 
watched to see whether or not this 
was the beginning of a more tolerant 
attitude towards conflicting ideas that 
would be more in keeping with Chi- 
na’s long tradition. Apparently it was 
a step in that direction by China’s 
Number One Communist. Certainly it 
was a recognition of wide divergen- 
cies from the party line throughout 
China, but evidently this invitation 
from the highest authority called forth 
such a flood of dissatisfaction, even 
open and violent protest against the 
tegime from some sections, that a re- 
action quickly set in. Now it is evident 
that the campaign against ‘‘Rightists” 
is increasing in intensity and harsh- 
ness. Tillman Durdin in a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times quotes 
from an editorial in the Peiping Peo- 
ples Daily, official organ of the Com- 
munist Party, to the effect that the 
individualism and liberalism which 
had recently been growing among 
writers and artists had no place in 
present day China. Service to Com- 
munism and acceptance of the line 
and decisions of the Communist Party 
wete the only courses possible, the 
editorial declared. 

It is within these limitations that 
the church has had to continue its 
life and work. It is not for us in this 
Jand of freedom to criticize out 
Christian friends in China for the way 
they have adjusted to the necessary 
conditions of continued existence. 
They must support the government in 
its economic and political programme, 
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and apparently some do so quite sin- 
cerely, but they are in no wise com- 
pelled to accept the atheism nor the 
materialism of Marxist philosophy. 
From the beginning the object of 
Christian missions has been to found 
a truly Chinese church. Under the 


providence of God, who makes even 
the wrath of man to praise him, an 
indigenous, self-supporting Chinese 
church has been established, and for 
this we can be thankful. All they ask 
for now is our understanding, and 
our prayers. 


The Intolerance of the Revelation 

TOLERANCE, that is, the acknowledgment of each faithful volition 
as having equal rights, is demanded in that sphere where the goal is 
left up to the will and ability of man. Where the fizal goal is con- 
cerned, and the goal itself therefore stands under the uncertainty of 
the search—and that is the case outside of revelation—there the honest 
search itself is the ultimate allotted to man. Outside of revelation all 
men therefore are seekers, so that human judging is senseless and 
tolerance is demanded. Man can require of other men the acknowl- 
edgement only of that which the other understands, wherein the other 
understands himself. That another shall understand, and understand 
himself in that which someone opines to have found to be the light for 
himself, this he cannot require of the other one. 

BUT IN THE SIGHT OF REVELATION which discloses to each 
the true self-understanding, the search ceases and acknowledgment is 
demanded. There can be no tolerance here. To be sure, it is the revela- 
tion which is intolerant—men can only be tolerant toward each other; 
and insofar as men have to represent the intolerant claim of the revela- 
tion, this claim directs itself first of all at themselves. The intolerance 
of the “homo religiosus” and of the dogmatic is not the intolerance of 
the revelation... 

TRUE TOLERANCE can in this sphere be only the acknowledge- 
ment of the verity to which a man truly pledges himself. But one who 
has faith does not pledge himself to the revelation as if he had to 
establish its validity, but he only has to obey it in order to acknowledge 
its validity. His intolerance against unbelief does not consist in denying 
the unbeliever the honesty and earnestness of his pledge; on the con- 
trary this person can be for him example and reproach. As man he 
must grant to the other this very tolerance. His intolerance consists 
rather in that he brings the claim of the revelation to be heard without 
concessions as the claim of that power which has already overtaken and 
made illusory any self-pledge of man. It consists in representing that 
every pledge and every earnestness of man by which he only wants to 
win his individuality, comes to wreck; that the revelation demands the 
renunciation of winning oneself through the pledge, because in the 
revelation God has pledged himself to man; that Jesus has come in 
order to give life and fullness. To such revelation-faith corresponds 
the peculiar certainty of faith, while uncertainty essentially corresponds 
to the pledge of man and he is in his heroism a despaired man, in 
the objective sense. —RUDOLF BULTMANN, 

in Das Evangelium des Johannes, tr. by Alfred Clebsch. 
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A Foreign Export Parable 


By ERNEsT N. May 


“ASSUME you are an_ interested 
stockholder or an enthusiastic intelli- 
gent employee of a very large, na- 
tionally known company which makes 
and sells paint. Or better, assume you 
are a management consultant called in 
because of your independent, unbiased 
opinions. 

Assume this company has been sell- 
ing a complete line of paint over a 
hundred years, during which time it 
has expanded its domestic market more 
or less proportional to national growth. 
By far its most important and out- 
standing product, from the standpoints 
of quality, quantity, sales appeal and 
profit, is its excellent Durable White 
Paint. “Save the Surface and You 
Save All.” 

About 20 years ago two things hap- 
pened. A large and_ well-financed, 
shrewdly-managed foreign company 
suddenly developed its own brand of 
red paint. This outfit realized from 
the start that millions and millions of 
houses and shacks in Asia and Africa 
were likely customers for paint, and 
red paint at that. However, almost 
simultaneously but somewhat later, 
somebody discovered that a new va- 
riant of the tse-tse fly, with its deadly 
type of sleeping sickness, was becom- 
ing rampant almost everywhere, and 
that this insect was repelled almost 
100% by any white paint; particularly 
by the Durable White so long manu- 
factured by the company under analy- 
sis. On the other hand, the foreign 


red paint did not repell the deadly 
flies; it actually attracted them! 


Like so many manufacturers en- 
gaged in the export market, the red 
paint people were much more in- 
terested in selling huge quantities of 
their red paint than in the ultimate 
human fate of the innocent purchasers. 
None were louder in their denuncia- 
tions of this type of salesmanship and 
product than the management of our 
company. 

Over the years our company had 
made sporadic and meager efforts to 
develop the foreign export market, 
particularly in the under-developed 
parts of the world such as Asia and 
Africa. 

Enough sales resistance had been 
met abroad to discourage more than 
the aforesaid meager efforts. Further- 
more, it was easier for the Sales De- 
partment to sell most of its Durable 
White right in the domestic market 
at far less “Sales Expense 12 Lb. 
Paint Sold,” even though the domestic 
market was pretty well saturated by 
all competing companies with appeal- 
ing white finishes, and even though 
the excellent, relatively expensive Dur- 
able White was simply spread on top 
of already whitened surfaces. 

Somewhat influenced by the appar- 
ent indifference of management to the 
needs abroad for Durable White, and 
further influenced by its own observa- 
tions, a segment of the company’s 
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stockholders and employees is asking 
whether the management really is as 
interested in the export market as it 
pretends to be; if it is, whether its 
century-old production and sales me- 
thods are good enough; if they are 
not, what should be done to deliver 
as much Durable White paint as 
quickly as possible to the stricken 
areas; to save not only those abroad 
but also those at home. 

AS A MANAGEMENT consultant, 
or as a District Sales Manager, you 
will surely agree that over a period of 
time every organization reflects the 
mental attitudes and characteristics of 
its top management. You will also 
agree that men have widely different 
types of temperament, background, 
training and experience which uncon- 
sciously influence their own day-to-day 
decisions and thus the actions of the 
organizations subordinate to them. 

If the tse-tse fly and its virus are 
going to be, first, controlled, and then 
eliminated, a tremendous amount of 
Durable White sold in a highly com- 
petitive, no-holds-barred export field 
is the major need. 

The habits, customs, facilities, etc., 
which are encountered overseas in the 
export business are vastly different 
from those in domestic territories. The 
functions of the latter are much better 
and more sympathetically understood 
by the home office because they occur 
in familiar surroundings. 

Accordingly, the first and greatest 
asset of The Durable White Paint 
Company, Inc., would be a president 
and an executive committee who are 
wholeheartedly and determinedly in 
sympathy with a truly tremendous ef- 
fort in export sales. 

The best if not the only way to 
make effective such sympathy and de- 
termination is to have a majority of 
the executive committee not only “ex- 
port minded” but also with the great- 
est experience in the export field. Un- 
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der the present presumed crisis the 
president also could well be so minded 
and experienced overseas. 

We admit that the Production De- 
partment with its numerous domestic 
plants cannot be forgotten. However, 
Production has been so well organized 
for so long, it is so overwhelmingly 
large and with so many experienced, 
talented people to draw on, that it 
should be able to keep producing with- 
out any more top management effort 
than Export has received for genera- 
tions. 

As for Domestic Sales, everything 
in this country that can be painted 
white, either by Durable White or by 
others, has long since been painted. 
Even where the surface may not ap- 
pear as white as a salesman would 
wish, nevertheless a very diluted (less 
concentrated) Durable White, or even 
a slap or two of whitewash, would 
quickly and easily protect both the 
locality and the nation against the 
dreaded tse-tse fly. 

The Export Sales Director should be 
the most foreign-experienced and 
otherwise capable man in the organi- 
zation, even at the expense of sacti- 
ficing him from the executive commit- 
tee or the presidency. He should be 
a man between 45 and 50, in good 
health, able and willing to travel. His 
headquarters, certainly at the start, 
should be as far removed as possible 
from the home office in New York 
and any of its traditional strong-bond- 
ed affiliates in Washington, D. C. 
Texas, both geographically and spir- 
itually, might be an ideal location to 
start with. 

This Director would be instructed 
and expected to run his own show 
with a minimum of orders from G.H. 
Q. He should be of a character where- 
by he could easily differentiate between 
supervision and interference and feel 
able to express himself freely without 
penalty. After all, he is being given 
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the most responsible job in the whole 
organization; one for which very few 
are qualified at all and none at G.H.Q. 
as well (or they shouldn’t be there!). 

This Director should have two te- 
gional assistants; one for the Carib- 
bean - South American - African Divi- 
sion, located possibly in San Juan, P. 
R.; the other for Asia located probably 
in Manila, P.I. These assistants should 
have the same general qualifications 
as their chief. To make these crucial 
jobs attractive their net take-home sa- 
laries should be well above those of 
corresponding stateside employees. 

The question arises: ‘Where is the 
experienced personnel coming from 
to expand the Export Sales De- 
partment ?” 

MOST COMPANIES the size and 
scope and age of The Durable White 
Paint Co. make it a fixed policy to 
develop and promote their own per- 
sonnel. This is not always done well. 
Because of the crisis which has de- 
veloped, present old-school produc- 
tion and domestic sales personnel over 
55 years of age just will not and can- 
not execute an effective export pro- 
gram. Their own past, and the ex- 
ample of their predecessors, are too 
thoroughly ingrained in them. As they 
grew up reasonably comfortably in 
what was overwhelmingly a domestic 
production and sales atmosphere they 
carefully watched their elders operate 
and saw how a number of them pros- 
pered into the highest positions in the 
organization; positions of vast influ- 
ence, some prestige, many perquisites 
and privileges, which add up to sizable 
net wealth, after taxes. 

Not being devoid of all human am- 
bition, either in professional recogni- 
tion ot in providing well for their own 
families, they decided to ‘““Go and Do 
Likewise.”” Many have succeeded, but 
the talents developed and the habits 
acquired in the process, regardless of 
how undeniably successful in indivi- 
dual cases, are definitely not those per- 
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sonal characteristics so urgently needed 
to put across an effective export cam- 
paign against the tse-tse fly. In addi- 
tion, these older employees have been 
so long limited to the northern half 
of the Atlantic seaboard, selling a 
luxury product which they never real- 
ly had to deliver and which no disap- 
pointed customer ever complained 
about, that they simply could not 
change if they desired to. 

More logically, then, the best source 
of the needed Export Sales personnel 
is among those men between 35 and 
55. Men in this age bracket are far 
more capable of accepting and ful- 
filling well far greater responsibilities 
than their elders are usually willing 
to throw at them. 

Next: “Where is the money com- 
ing from?” Four places: 

savings in Production current opera- 
ting cost; 

savings in Domestic Sales expense; 

reduction in future plant investment 
per unit produced; 

then, and only then, increased yield 
per dollar investment. 

Even at the best, the Durable White 
Paint Company cannot alone possibly 
muster sufficient resources to protect all 
the surfaces in Asia and Africa against 
the normal spread of the tse-tse fly, 
attracted as it is by the competing red 
paint so assiduously and cleverly mer- 
chandised by the foreign competitor. 

The Company can, nevertheless, face 
the fact that in all honesty the time 
has come to make a real effort or 
shut up. 

If the former, then the clear-cut, 
business-like method submitted here 
is essentially the only way which 
stands a chance of functioning ef- 
fectively. 

The other alternative needs no am- 
plification. 

As the earlier-assumed stockholder, 
employee or consultant, what do you 
reconimend to the top management ? 
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The Mission Of The Church 


By DENIS BALY 


THE MISSION of the Church is to 
do one thing and one thing only: to 
be the channel of God’s revelation of 
Himself, the means which He uses to 
make Himself known. This is always 
very difficult for Christians both to 
understand and to accept. So often the 
temptation creeps in for the Church to 
become conscious of herself, and men 
begin to ask, “But surely the Church 
has also a reconciling function, or a 
pastoral function, or else some other 
responsibility?” The dangerous word 
here is ‘‘also.”’ There can be no addi- 
tional function other than that which 
is the activity of God Himself. If the 
Church has a reconciling function, it 
can be only because “God was in 
Christ reconciling.” If she has a pas- 
toral function, it is because Christ is 
the Good Shepherd. In other words the 
Church cannot think up activities of 
her own. She has no life of her own 
apart from the life of Christ in her. 

The danger of saying this is that it 
tends to suggest a certain false pietism, 
the argument that all we need to do is 
to sit quietly and refrain from evil 
until God shall bring in His kingdom 
in His own good time. This is a false 
aroument because it denies the nature 
and character of God’s creation. God 
has made us capable both of decision 
and of action, with talents and abili- 
ties which atrophy if they are not used. 
To sit down passively is to argue that 
God had no effective purpose in giving 
us these abilities. We must decide and 


we must act; we must strive and strug- 
gle for the spread of God’s kingdom, 
but it must be done always in fear and 
trembling. We have always to remind 
ourselves that if it is not the Lord that 
builds the city, their labor is but lost 
that build it. Our talents and our abil- 
ities do not belong to us. They have 
been given us that we may offer them 
as a sacrifice, that we may place them 
entirely at the disposal of God who 
made us, for Him to use as He thinks 
fit. 

Episcopalians should be more con- 
scious of this than many _ other 
Christians, because the Prayer Book 
keeps us constantly aware of it. Col- 
lect after collect reiterates that “‘we 
have no power of ourselves to help 
ourselves,” that “we cannot do any- 
thing that is good without Thee,” and 
that without God “nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy.” We, of all people, 
have no excuse for thinking that it is 
we who are achieving anything. 

BUT IF false pietism is wrong, 
activism is also wrong, for when a 
church is activist, it is bearing witness 
to itself, calling attention to its own 
activities, and urging people to join 
the Church for the sake of joining the 
Church rather than for the sake of 
serving Jesus Christ. We commit this 
sin when we advise people to come 
to church because there they will find 
community and fellowship. In one 
sense, of course, it does not matter 
very much if people come to church 
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for inadequate reasons, or even for 
reasons that are selfish and wrong- 
headed. What does matter is that 
when they are in contact with the 
Church, even if it is only a fringe 
contact such as that provided by mem- 
bership in the church dramatic society, 
they will be brought face to face with 
God, with His authority, His power, 
His righteousness, His absolute de- 
mands, and equally with His mercy, 
His love and His forgiveness. Those 
who have come because they thought 
that the Church was something other 
than what she is may well protest 
that they have got more than they 
were expecting, but then, as the col- 
lect says, God is always wont to give 
us more than we desire. What cannot 
be forgiven is the failure of the 
Church to do her part of the job, to 
see that if any go away—and some will 
—they go because they have met Christ 
and have not the courage to stay with 
Him, rather than for any other reason. 
Yet how many of those who drift 
away from the Church today do so be- 
cause they have not the guts to face 
the demands that God makes upon 
them there? And of how many of 
those who stay can it be said that the 
experience has made them “new men 
in Christ?” 

IT MAY BE objected by some that 
this is altogether too austere and too 
authoritarian. Many feel that we have 
no right to disturb the faith of others, 
and in particular no right to make 
these absolute claims, no right to as- 
sume that we are the people and that 
wisdom shall die with us. They are, 
of course, quite correct. We have no 
right to do these things. God alone 
has this right and this authority, be- 
cause He has made men and they are 
His creation. Only He can ever say to 
a man, ‘Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee.” He may, of course, choose 
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to use us to say this, and then it be- 
comes not our right but our duty to 
speak with this authority, because it 
is not we who speak, but God who 
speaks through us. 

Naturally, it must not be assumed 
that all who claim to speak with the 
authority of God actually do so. This 
the Church knows very well, for she 
has always been plagued by those 
whose claims to speak in the name of 
God have distracted men’s attention 
from those through whom He has 
really spoken. So it was in the time 
of Jeremiah. So it has ever been. 
Nevertheless, the existence of false 
prophets does not mean that there are 
no real prophets, nor does the fact 
that many claim to have had the truth 
revealed to them mean therefore that 
it has been revealed: to no one. That 
is certainly possible, but it is not a 
necessary conclusion. 

“GRACE AND TRUTH came by 
Jesus Christ.” This is one of the opera- 
tive sentences of the New Testament. 
The older missionaries went abroad 
because they felt the compulsion of 
Our Lord’s command, “Go ye there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Today, however, we have our doubts 
about this passage. Scholars have pro- 
nounced it “unauthentic,” by which 
they mean that we have not here the 
ipsissima verba of the Master, and as 
a result we have become hesitant about 
the necessity for evangelism. The 
scholars are almost certainly right, 
though it does not follow automatical- 
ly that the writer of the First Gospel 
has misinterpreted the mind of Christ. 
Yet even if we were to be bereft of 
every direct command to preach the 
Gospel, we should still have to do so, 
for it is the Gospel itself which is the 
imperative. Archbishop Temple has 
well expressed it when he said, “Either 
it is true for all men everywhere, or 
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it Is not true for any man anywhere.” 
The fact of Christ cannot be partially 
true. If it is true that in Christ we 
see the Father, if it is true that Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, 
if it is true that in Christ the ultimate 
nature of God’s dealings with His 
universe become clear, then those who 
know of these things but do not speak 
of them can be adjudged only to be 
both negligent and irresponsible. No 
man has ever a right to conceal a rele- 
vant fact. 

If it is not true, of course, then we 
should stop being Christians. It is 
both dishonest and silly to base your 
life on what is not true. 

This is the crux of the matter. If it 
is true, we must publish it; if it is 
not true, we must reject it for our- 
selves. “Grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.’’ It is by grace that we 
are enabled to bear witness to the 
truth, but the truth itself is the com- 
pulsion. 

“BUT,” someone will say, “how 
do we know it is true? Or, if it is 
true, how do we know it is true in 
this absolute sense? There are other 
faiths. Some of them also are strongly 
missionary. How do we know that 
they are not equally valid? And if 
they are not, how should we choose? 
How do we know that we are not 
being imperialist, as the non-Christian 
people of Asia so often accuse us of 
being?” 

These are valid questions. Those of 
us who are Christian need constantly 
to be reminded of those other religions 
which have stood the test of time, and 
which produce men of saintly lives. 
Islam and Buddhism cannot be dis- 
missed as merely pagan. Nevertheless, 
they stand against the Christian Faith, 
as every “religion” must do, because 
in the last resort they deny the ef- 
fectiveness of the death and resurréc- 
tion of Jesus Christ. We cannot, there- 
fore, avoid making an absolute choice. 
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It is not here, most definitely not, a 
question of which religion is morally 
better, but of which is ultimately true. 

Our guide in this matter must be 
the inner character of the major reli- 
gions themselves. We obviously can- 
not expect everyone to study all the 
religions, to sample them, as it were, 
one after another. Life is too short. 
Yet we have surely a trustworthy in- 
dication in the fact that built into the 
Christian Faith is the basic insistance 
upon utter and complete self-denial: 
“Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone.” The Christian Church, if she 
is faithful to her Master, can seek no 
glory for herself. The Christian Faith 
cannot be “imperialistic” because it 1s 
rooted in self-denial, and has nothing 
to offer its adherents but a martyr’s 
crown, for “‘the Son of Man hath no- 
where to lay his head.” Its appeal can 
rest only in one thing, that it is true, 
for it can make no other promise. 
Unlike every other great religion, at 
no point at all does it offer an “es- 
cape,” save only an escape from Hell. 
Surely, only that can be the ultimate 
truth which does not seek to glorify 
itself. 

Certainly, Christians have not al- 
ways lived according to this kind of 
Faith. Again and again and again the 
‘‘gospel” that has been preached has 
been a tale of “peace of mind,” or of 
“fellowship,” or of some other thing 
which belongs to this world. It is the 
kind of gospel which at the present 
time is far too often being preached 
in the West. Yet, the fact that the 
Faith is being falsely preached does 
not in any sense alter the nature of the 
Faith itself. 

SUCH, THEN, is the mission of 
the Church, so to live and act that 
men will become convinced that this 
is the inner principle of the universe, 
that self-denial is the only true way of 
life. Paradoxically enough, it is not 
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the primary function of the Church to 
add people to the Church. The pri- 
mary duty is to persuade men of what 
God has done and what He is doing 
with His creation, so that they may re- 
pent and live according to this way 
and not in conflict with it. Of course, 
they cannot live in this fashion in their 
own strength, without the means of 
grace, and so it becomes true that out- 
side the Church there is no salvation. 

But this is not the task of some 
members of the Church only; it is 
not even the particular responsibility 
of those who have a professional re- 
lationship to the Church, such as the 
clergy, missionaries and other church 
workers. Admittedly, these — people 
have the responsibility of performing 
certain special functions within the 
Church. It is obvious, for instance, 
that the expounding of the Word of 
God from the pulpit is almost entirely 
in the hands of the clergy. Neverthe- 
less, the task of being the Church, 
of being this body of people who so 
live and act and speak that men see, 
not them, but God at work through 
them, bears equally heavily upon each 
baptized person. 

This has often been said, but it has 
less often been understood. A modern 
catch-phrase in missionary circles 
speaks of “the whole Church preach- 
ing the whole Gospel to the whole 
world,” but we still hover only on the 
edge of comprehending what this in- 
volves. We still think that there are 
two groups of people who go abroad, 
the missionaries and the others, but 
this is not so. There are only mis- 
sionaries. If they are Christians, they 
are all men and women whom God 
has sent, and who must some day 
answer to God for how they have per- 
formed the task which God has sent 
them to do. 

Naturally, this must not be taken 
to mean that therefore there is no 
need to consider the claims of so- 
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called “missionary work,” because one 
can equally well do the Lord’s work 
in a commercial company—and at a 
better salary! Of course, the Lord’s 
work can be done outside the mission 
compound, but only if the Lord in- 
tends that it shall be done there. Every 
Christian person must ask himself, 
“Where does God intend me to bear 
witness to Him?” 


Yet, those whom God has not 
placed within the community of pro- 
fessional missionaries are still ‘mis- 
sionaries”’ in the sense of persons sent 
by God. They need the prayers and 
support of the rest of the Church. 
They need to ask themselves whether 
their activities are always such that 
men may see God through them, 
whether their conversation allows men 
to hear God’s incisive demands upon 
them in these human words. They 
need to be ready, if called upon, to 
give an answer to every man that 
asketh them a reason of the hope that 
is in them. But we do not prepare 
them for this task. How often in con- 
firmation classes, for instance, is this 
kept to the forefront of the thinking? 


This is an increasing need in the 
Church. Everywhere men are being 
displaced, and populations are being 
exchanged, whether by the brutal de- 
cisions of war or the more placid con- 
siderations of their own free-will. 
Emigrants pour out of Britain and 
colored immigrants take their place; 
Arabs are refugees and their villages 
are cultivated by Jewish halutzim; 
there are more British people in India 
today than there were when India was 
under a British government; thousands 
upon thousands of overseas students 
study at our universities. This is one 
of the gigantic facts of our time, and 
almost the least considered. For what 
reason is God acting thus? It is not 
possible that His oly purpose is that 
they shall gain something for them- 
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selves. This may be their purpose only 
too often in leaving their country and 
their kindred, but it cannot be H7zs. In 
some sense they must be part of the 
whole process of bringing to pass His 
will with His creation. It cannot be 
that He is so re-arranging the popu- 
lation of the world with no intention 
that through these people He may 


speak to us, and through us He may 
speak to them. We stand in great 
danger of being found fighting against 
God, if we do not give the most 
earnest and urgent thought to His 
activity in our midst. There cannot be 
effective missionary work overseas, if 
we do not see this as the whole task 
of the whole Church everywhere. 


Fort Yukon Hospital Closes 


THE HUDSON Stuck Memorial 
Hospital, Fort Yukon, Alaska closed 
July 1, 1957. This comes as a shock to 
the hospital’s many friends, some of 
whom have been supporting it since 
Dr. Grafton Burke, a protege of Arch- 
deacon Stuck, founded the hospital in 
1916. But conditions have changed in 
Alaska since 1916 and it is our hope 
and prayer that this article may help 
us who are so interested understand 
and appreciate the closing of the hos- 
pital. 

When the hospital was founded 
Fort Yukon was one of the most iso- 
lated villages in Alaska, situated in 
the midst of the great Yukon Flats, 
with the only means of outside com- 
munication the dog team in the win- 
ter and by boat in the summer. Even 
today there are no roads leading into 
Fort Yukon, but it is no longer an 
isolated village. The radio and _ air- 
plane have brought Fort Yukon and 
Fairbanks and other Alaskan com- 
munities very close together. Each vil- 
lage, through the radio, is now very 
conscious of what is going on in the 
other and transportation between the 
villages and to the cities and even to 
the states is very accessible. One friend 
of mine whose mother was ill left 
Fort Yukon one day and in twenty- 
two hours’ time was at her bedside 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The cost of institutional work has 
always been tremendous in Interior 
Alaska and through the years, instead 
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of easing, has risen with each rise 
that we have felt here in the states. 
Most heavy supplies of a non-perish- 
able nature still arrive in Fort Yukon 
by boat, but the boats run very in- 
frequently and if the supplies do not 
make connections with a boat they are 
brought in by airplane. Airplane 
freight, when we left Alaska in 1952, 
cost seven cents per pound from Fair- 
banks to Fort Yukon or approximate- 
ly the same as the entire freight rate 
from Seattle to Fort Yukon by boat, 
rail and river steamer. With a better 
airfield at Fort Yukon and larger 
planes carrying the load, rates may 
have decreased a bit, but freight 
charges are still a big factor. The total 
cost of supplies and fuel for the 
Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital took 
over twenty percent of the entire bud- 
get of the Missionary District of Alas- 
ka. 

High cost of operation has been a 
prime factor in the closing of several 
of Alaska’s loved institutions. The first 
to close was the boarding school at 
Christ Church Mission, Anvik, where 
Dr. John W. Chapman labored so 
long and faithfully and the mission 
to which the Right Reverend Jno. B. 
Bentley and Mrs. Bentley went when 
Mrs. Bentley was a charming bride 
and Bishop Bentley a handsome, con- 
scientious lay worker. The mission at 
Anvik was their first Alaskan love, 
but while Bishop Bentley was still in 
Alaska the boarding school at Anvik 
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had to be closed because of lack of 
funds. The next institution to go was 
St. Mark’s Mission School at Nenana 
and now the hospital at Fort Yukon. 

There is another factor other than 
expense which must have made it 
easier for the Bishop of Alaska to 
close the institutions which have been 
closed. The Church has sent some of 
her finest people to those institutions, 
people who were committed to the 
service of the Church and their Lord, 
but something happens to us when we 
go to institutional work in the Mis- 
sion Field. I know because I served 
twenty years in Alaska and over half 
of them in institutional work. The 
most devout Christian men and 
Christian women often find it im- 
possible to get along with their fellow 
workers. Personality problems arise 
and when some particular personality 
problem is removed another steps in to 
take his place. The pattern repeated 
itself so frequently that I even won- 
dered if I were the cause. Practically 
every individual on the staff at Fort 
Yukon confessed to me, he had prayed, 
“Lord, is it I?” 

The closing of an institution in 
Alaska frees a large sum of money 
and several individuals for mission 
work in some of the smaller villages. 
Bishop Gordon, for instance, can send 
a full time missionary to five or six 
new stations with the funds and per- 
sonnel released by the closing of the 
hospital at Fort Yukon. This is good 
because the infrequent visits to the 
outlying villages have been very un- 
satisfactory. A winter visit by air- 
plane and a summer one by plane or 
boat by the priest from Fort Yukon 
is all the spiritual assistance the 
Church in Alaska has been able to 
supply the villages of Beaver, Venetie, 
Arctic Village, Chalkyitsik and Circle 
except for the Godly guidance of na- 
tive lay readers in each village. With 
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full time, trained Church workers in 
each village, the native people would 
see Christianity at its best and thereby 
acquire a living and working knowl- 
edge of our faith. The missionary who 
finds it very difficult to practice 
Christian charity in an institution gen- 
erally does a splendid job when alone 
with his people and his God. 


Bishop Gordon is a very realistic 
individual. The funds he has had at 
hand have not been large enough to 
maintain both the Hudson Stuck Me- 
morial Hospital and a full time vil- 
lage evangelistic ministry. When the 
hospital contract with the United 
States Government expired, which sup- 
ported the care of many of the tu- 
bercular patients, a review and adjust- 
ment of his whole work in the area 
had to be made. The decision to close 
the hospital was not easy. We can be 
certain he investigated and examined 
every avenue to the problem. He is a 
man of prayer so that we can also 
be confident he was especially guided 
by God the Holy Ghost. The people 
of Fort Yukon are not left to suffer 
alone. The doctor and a nurse will 
maintain a clinic and the hospitals of 
Fairbanks are only a bit over one hour 
away by plane. For those who need 
long term hospitalization the govern- 
ment offers assistance and a bed. 


So the emphasis of our missionary 
work at Fort Yukon has changed. The 
hospital is closed. Not physical, but 
spiritual healing will now be given 
precedence. It is in line with the 
practice of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let 
us continue to support, with our pray- 
ers and our money, the vital work of 
Christ and His Church in the Fort 
Yukon area. 


—WILFRED C. FILES 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Manchester, N. H. 
St. Matthew’s Church, 
Goffstown, N. H. 
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Editorial 


Self-Support: Some Reconsiderations 


THE GOAL OF MODERN MISSIONARY endeavor on the part of the 
Western churches has for a century been thought of in many circles as the 
planting and nurturing of “missions” until they could attain the status of 
self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating “‘churches.’’ On the face 
of it, that is an eminently sensible goal; few would challenge its desirability. 

However sensible and however desirable, the implementation of such a 
policy raises knotty problems. At the insistence of the Peiping government, 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui has adopted the ‘‘Three-Self’” plan; the 
leaders of our Church in China have pointed with gratitude to the achieve- 
ments which have come about under the plan. They rejoice in their new 
autonomy. For whatever may have been gained, we may rejoice with them. 

Speaking on issues facing the Church in India, Lutheran Bishop R. B, 
Manikam has said: ‘‘Self-governing India will increasingly look with favor only 
upon those Churches which maintain their self-respect and depend on their 
own material resources for the nurture of their religious life. Let us learn from 
China.” Without question, Christians should be prepared for whatever may 
come in a revolutionary era, in the knowledge that othing—loss of missionary 
grants, restrictions on exchange of personnel, lack of adequate funds to pay 
full-time workers, inability to seize evangelistic opportunities—literally nothing 
shall separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus. 

But when all the reasons for a ““Three-Self” program have been elaborated 
(and we can only hint at them here), and when all the possibilities of a 
swiftly-changing political situation have been calculated, some sober Christian 
thinking about self-support and self-propagation and self-government is still 
in order. 

THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH is at present attempting to find the wisest way 
in which the plan can be implemented in Japan. Recently the Nippon Seikokai 
has been asked to ponder the question whether it is not ready at this time to 
begin a program of 10% annual decreases in grants for its operating budget 
from the Church in America. The Presiding Bishop of the Seikokai, in this 
issue of the Review, expresses some of his thoughts on the timeliness of such 
a program. Another prominent Japanese churchman in these pages makes clear 
the continuing need for missionaries from the States in the Seikokai—and in 
any church claiming or yearning to be a part of the Catholic Church. These 
expressions give ample indication of the earnestness with which Japanese 
churchmen are pondering that question. 

Four points, of which we are fully assured, need to be in the forefront of 
all thinking about the matter of self-support of the Japanese Church: 

1. The Episcopal Church does not intend to withdraw or decrease the number 
of clerical and lay missionaries at present serving in the Seikokai, as long as 
such missionaries are welcomed as beneficial to that Church’s own life and 
work. There is every indication that at this time the Seikokai does welcome 
these missionaries as beneficial. There are strong indications, moreover, that 
the Seikokai cannot foresee a time when she would not welcome American 
missionaries into her life and work. 
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2. The appropriate agencies of the Seikokai are seriously undertaking to in- 
crease the giving of her membership toward the support of the work of that 
Church. In connection with her centennial celebration in 1959, it is hoped that 
clergy salaries and management expenses can be borne fully and independently 
by the Japanese Church. 

3. The leadership of the Seikokai, and many of the Americans who are 
working in that church, believe that evangelistic opportunities in Japan cannot 
be met without substantial funds from outside the Japanese Church, and that 
with such funds significant headway can be made in that evangelistic work. 

4. Rightly or wrongly—we do not wish to enter the discussion at that point— 
the Episcopal Church has left an impression among many Japanese Anglicans 
that in a of the emphasis upon Japan and Asia made by the 1956 Pastoral 
Letter of our House of Bishops, we now desire to reduce our efforts in Japan 
in order to increase our efforts in Latin America. In some circles our overtures 
concerning self-support seem to be prompted by a desire to stop spending mis- 
sionary money in Japan. Yet if the Japanese Church is to maintain its autonomy 
it cannot but respect the autonomy of the American Church, including its 
autonomy to spend its missionary money where it pleases. 

ABLE LEADERS in Japan and America are giving careful attention to, and 
bringing to bear their knowledge of the inner workings of the two churches 
upon, the problems of the “Three-Selfs’” and their applicability to the relations 
between these two churches. The tactics of the matter are theirs to accomplish, 
and we are confident of their ability. Yet the points stated above obviously 
raise serious questions about self-support, self-government and self-propagation 
first as missionary policies, then as missionary strategies. 

As policies these ‘“‘goals’ are at best sub-Christian because they are funda- 
mentally ‘‘selfish.”” Stephen Neill has pointed out that “Self-expression is the 
aim of the artist. Self-realization is the aim of the pagan religions. But in 
the New Testament we are bidden to deny ourselves; and this is a law for 
Churches as well as for indMiduals. The intrusion of the idea of ‘self’ into 
the life of the Church is at the least perilous, and may be much worse than 
that.” (The Unfinished Task, Lutterworth Press, 1957, page 157) 

Self-support as a policy involves the assumption that a church needs a 
certain amount of material wherewithal in order to be a church, and that such 
an amount does financially make it a church. But the character of being part of 
the Folk of God is a gift of God which, no matter how much it involves a 
faithful stewardship of material gifts of God, does not depend upon the pos- 
session as church of any material goods. The unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and not the fully-subscribed budget, constitute the Church as Church. Further- 
more, any church in a considerable area of land and people would be able to 
spend unlimited money in the causes of evangelism; the creation, deepening 
and broadening of a Christian culture; and in works of love. No money is 
necessary for self-support, and a// money is not sufficient for self-support. 

Self-propagation does operate wherever people are aware of the grace of 
God in Christ. No matter how slim a minority any church might be in its own 
locality, it is self-propagating if it is truly the Church. On the other hand the 
propagation of the Gospel is the task of the whole Church, and to strike off 
any given area of the world as out-of-bounds for the propagandizing efforts of 
any but the Christians in that area is to rend the catholicity of the Church 


into shreds. 
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Self-government, or “autonomous independence,” is a virtually universal 
desire of modern nations; missionary policy in the modern world must take 
that desire into account. But is not the Church by definition under the rule of 
God and: therefore ‘‘theonomous” rather than under its own governance of 
“autonomous”? The Christians of any land live in the liberty with which 
Christ hath made us free, and yet live in that service to God which is perfect 
freedom: 

These high-sounding slogans, then, can at most be accepted as proximate 
goals, as expeditious means of missionary operation, but never as ends in 
themselves. 

YET EVEN WHEN self-support, self-propagation and self-government are 
held under the corrective influence of Christian norms, they still present per- 
plexing problems of missionary strategy. Granted: it is desirable for Christians 
in any land (a) to give liberally and abundantly to the work of the Church, 
(b) to undertake as their primary task the evangelization of the people com- 
mitted to them as their share in the universal evangelistic task of the Church, 
and (c) to exercise their own wisdom and cunning in determining the ways 
in which the Church in their land can best evangelize people and Christianize 
culture. The question remains, by what standard can a church which thinks of 
itself as “sending” bring a “receiving” church—or perhaps more in line with 
modern missionary parlance, how can an “older” church bring a “younger” 
church—to the status of maturity in the important areas of giving, evangelizing 
and governance? The advantages—and they are real—of the ‘““Three-Selfs’ as 
missionary strategies in the modern world, surely need to be weighed and 
balanced against one another, and it needs to be clearly understood that no one 
of these proximate goals may override other crucial considerations. 

It is apparent that in no area of the Episcopal Church’s overseas missionary 
work (certain small localities possibly excepted) can material standards of the 
home church be bought with the material resources of the Episcopalians or 
prospective Episcopalians in the area. It has long been hoped by missions 
boards that the proffered reward of self-government would stimulate young 
Christian peoples to higher levels of self-support, and turn greater energies 
toward self-propagation. The standards of money offerings, a full-time paid 
ministry, quotas for diocesan programs and episcopal support, buildings for 
exclusive church use, a highly mobile clerical and Jay leadership able to travel 
long and expensively for frequent church meetings, etc.,—all of which have 
been beneficial to the Episcopal Church—impose an intolerable burden and 
impossible aspiration upon the communicants which our church has gathered 
in every one of our missionary districts. Yet it is no easy thing for a non- 
independent missionary district to measure itself by standards other than those 
which prevail in the church which withholds that independence until its own 
standards are met! 

Numerous instances might be cited in which “missions” have been taught by 
“churches” so to strive for self-support according to “church” standards, in 
order to gain the independent status of “churches,” that the “mission” could 
succeed only by economizing in its efforts to evangelize the people of its lo- 
cality. The alliance between “‘self-support” and “self-government” have, in 
other words, often and naturally vitiated ‘‘self-propagation.” Or, to put it 
more drastically, missions have learned to become churches by forfeiting their 
mission. 
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_ NOR IS THE CHRISTIAN character of the church abroad the only considera- 
tion in weighing the factors of the ‘‘Three-Selfs.”” Churches are tempted to tire 
of giving to one group of missions, and in the interest of starting “new work” 
are apt to cut off those missions in order to undertake more fascinating novel 
projects. Thus those Japanese churchmen who have the impression—rightly or 
wrongly—that the Episcopal Church wants to reduce its giving in Japan in 
order to open new work closer to home in Latin America, give cause for re- 
evaluation of the “‘Three-Self’’ program in terms of its effect upon the sending 
church. 

Without entering any contest as between Latin America and Japan—or any 
other areas of concern—is it not necessary to ask ourselves whether self-support 
and self-propagation and self-government are not still for us goals to be at- 
tained? Having joined hands with Christians in a number of missionary districts 
in the great task of evangelizing huge areas of the world, is not our own 
“self-support”” to be measured by the effectiveness with which that missionary 
program is carried out, rather than by the number of new areas in which we 
are able to commence new and overwhelming evangelistic tasks? Is the Episco- 
pal Church self-supporting and self-propagating in the areas to which she is 
already committed, sufficiently to take unto herself the full privileges of self- 
determination in directing missionary interests to yet new areas? 

Bishop Neill suggests that “the Church is to be understood as that body of 
faithful Christians which accepts responsibility for preaching the Gospel to 
every creature in the area which may reasonably be regarded as having been 
committed by God to its charge.” He further points out that a church is 
“genuinely self-supporting . . . only . . . when without outside help it can 
undertake the total evangelization of the whole of the area in which it is located, 
and the building up of the Church within that area to fulness of life, ministry 
and witness.” Then, ‘““We may well discover that there is no Church in the 
world that can claim in this sense to be either self-supporting or independent— 
we all have need of one another, and must stand together in facing a task 
which is seen to transcend all geographical boundaries, and in each area to 
present challenges which the Church in that area is unable alone to meet.” 
(Ibid, pages 159f.) 

IF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH has found ways of raising money, evangeliz- 
ing the people in the midst of whom she lives, and administering wisely the af- 
fairs of the Folk of God, then indeed she must share with Christians everywhere 
these discoveries. Whatever great gift she holds is held for the well-being of 
God’s People everywhere. Perhaps she must strive toward giving of her bounty 
in the form of offerings for the saints at Jerusalem (and elsewhere) and away 
from tieing strings to her budgetary support of missionary districts. Certainly 
she must encourage fellow-churchmen everywhere to spend their resources— 
whether they come from at home or abroad—in the wisest way for the heralding 
of the Good News. Indeed she must rejoice in ‘every instance of the propaga- 
tion of the Faith. But also she must learn to learn from her “daughter” 
churches even as the Church of England has learned to learn from us. Above 
all she must cultivate the bonds which exist between herself and “sister” 
churches the world over; she must cherish the privilege of sharing her posses- 
sions far and wide; and she must count the many ways in which seemingly 
“dependent” churches do bestow from their treasuries of knowledge and faith 
and life, blessings upon her. 
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A Report from the Executive Secretary 


ALTHOUGH the “summer hiber- 
nation” of church activity caused a 
slowing of pace in the OMS office, 
still significant things continued to 
happen for the Society. During July 
and August, for example, I was able 
to make an extremely valuable tour of 
our missionary work in the Caribbean, 
which was not only a moving personal 
experience but also of inestimable help 
to our endeavor. I would like to de- 
vote this Report to a basic, cursory 
account of this trip. Later on, as time 
and thought sift out relevant conclu- 
sions from a jumble of rapid and con- 
trasting experiences, I will share other 
impressions with you. 

My wife and I left Washington on 
July 29 and flew to Puerto Rico by 
way of New York. Much to our sur- 
ptise we were greeted at 5 a.m. in 
San Juan’s ultra-modern airport by the 
Rev. J. Seymour Flinn, an old semi- 
nary friend, who, in his capacity as 
editor of the new Diocese of Delaware 
magazine, Now, was gathering back- 
ground material on his diocese’s asso- 
ciate relationship with the Missionary 
District of Puerto Rico. 

Bishop and Mrs. Swift graciously 
incorporated us into their home and 
family life, giving me an opportunity 
to talk with the Bishop informally, 
at leisure, and in depth about the life 
and work of the Church in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Together 
with Bishop Bentley, who was on an 
official visit; Seymour Flinn; and a 
visiting college student from Kansas, 
we were given a thorough tour of the 
work in and around San Juan, in- 
cluding a visit to the proposed site of 
the new Latin American seminary. A 
plane flight took us across the island 
to Ponce where we spent a day seeing 
the Church’s major area of strength 
and activity on the island. 
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Under the guidance of the Rev. 
Edmund L. Malone we surveyed the 
Church’s mission on St. Thomas, the 
only one of the Virgin Islands we had 
time to visit. In contrast to the Spanish 
of Puerto Rico, all the Virgin Island 
work is in English and with people of 
British West Indian background. 
These loyal but mobile Anglicans ac- 
count for a good share of our work 
in many jurisdictions we visited. 


In the Dominican Republic we were 
“taken in tow’ by the Rev. Philip 
Wheaton, another old friend. AI- 
though he has been in the field only 
five years, he is the senior of our four 
missionaries in the Republic. Here our 
work is divided between Spanish- and 
English-speaking people, with the 
British West Indians composing most 
of the latter group. There is no resi- 
dent bishop (as is also true in the 
Virgin Islands) so the Dominicans 
must depend on the ministrations of 
the Bishop of Haiti who flies over as 
often as his very extensive schedule 
allows. The Rev. Herman Silvius and 
the Rev. William Wipfler were of 
great help in giving us a bird’s-eye 
view of work in San Pedro de Macoris 
and the country away from Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


‘Four days were spent in Haiti, 
which shares the island of Hispanola 
with the Dominican Republic. In 
mountainous and compact Haiti, our 
Church is served by an all national 
clergy, accounting for the strength of 
our mission there. In the absence of 
Bishop Voegeli, Miss Jane K. Mees, 
his secretary, was our hostess. She 
guided us to typical missions in that 
poverty-stricken and unsettled coun- 
try. The Very Rev. Hall Partrick spent 
a full day filling us in on the task of 
the small but very effective Haitian 
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seminary at Mount-rouis, of which he 
is dean. ; 

On our way to Cuba we stopped 
off to visit the Anglican Diocese of 
Jamaica. As the guest of the Rt. Rev. 
Percival William Gibson, we were 
given a whirlwind tour of churches 
and institutions in the Kingston area. 
While Jamaica is a self-supporting 
diocese in the autonomous Province 
of the West Indies, it still faces a 
vast missionary task, and the contrast 
of its approach with our own helped 
to put many of the things we saw 
and heard on the trip into perspective. 
On the Sunday we were in Jamaica, 
I was guest preacher at a large Kings- 
ton parish in the morning (main serv- 
ice: 7 a.m.!) and at a small slum 
mission in the evening. 

THE GREATEST part of the ex- 
ploration was spent in Cuba. It was an 
invitation to sit in on the closing ses- 
sion there of the Overseas Summer 
Training Program that originally in- 
itiated the trip. The conference, held 
at the Evangelical Seminary in Matan- 
zas, brought together all 13 seminar- 
jans and their team leaders from the 
four Caribbean fields where the Pro- 
gram operated this summer: Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Dominican Re- 
public, and Cuba. For five days the 
groups reported on and evaluated their 
summer experience and wrestled with 
the problem of the Church’s mission 
in Latin America and the world. 

Under the guidance of the Ven. 
Anselmo Carral, Archdeacon of Ca- 


maguey, I was taken on a weekend 
trek to our missions in central Cuba. 
Railroad and excellent bus service 
helped us cover the ground from large 
cities to isolated country villages where 
a comparatively young group of na- 
tive clergy is doing very effective work 
under vast and frustrating limitations. 
My poor Spanish was put to the test 
reading the Epistle and saying a few 
words at the Holy Communion Sun- 
day morning in Camaguey. That even- 
ing I preached in the Cathedral in 
Havana, again to people of the British 
West Indian dispersion. 
That in outline was our exploratory 
tour, all accomplished in less than 
four weeks. Granted we merely 
scratched the surface of our Latin 
American missionary work, yet I be- 
lieve we were able to absorb enough 
of the distilled essence of the mission 
tc understand its basic character, its 
most pressing problems. We met al- 
most every missionary under National 
Council appointment who was in the 
field at the time. We talked to many 
of them at length about their particu- 
lar situations and shared with them 
the aims of OMS. Such personal ex- 
change with missionaries will certainly 
add to the effectiveness of the Society, 
build broader understanding among 
people overseas of what we are doing, 
as well as add to my personal resources 
as I serve the Society and its particular 
role in the mission of the Church. 
—THEODORE EASTMAN, 
Executive Secretary, OMS 


Missionaries and Racial Attitudes 


ON FRIDAY, February 3rd, 1956, 
in response to a federal court order, 
Autherine Lucy was admitted to class- 
es at the University of Alabama. The 
following Tuesday Miss Lucy was 
unable to attend classes because she 
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had been suspended by the trustees of 
the University, in an effort to curb 
mob violence. The following Sunday 
I celebrated the Holy Communion at 
Christ Church in the town of Yagi, a 
railroad stop in the rural plains of 
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Nara Prefecture in central Japan. As 
I huddled over a wood stove in the 
nave after the service, drinking tea 
with the young people from the con- 
gregation and looking out onto frozen 
rice fields, the conversation got around 
to “Misu Rooshee”’ and what did I 
think of the events of the past week 
in. Alabama. 

Adlai Stevenson was recently in- 
terviewed on the CBS program “Face 
the Nation” on the subject of his 
African travels. A reporter wanted to 
know whether the controversy over the 
integration of Central High School in 
Little Rock, Arkansas would have re- 
percussions in Africa. Mr. Stevenson 
made it amply clear by his reply that 
whatever the sub-Sahara African negro 
did or didn’t know about the United 
States, he was being kept au courant 
with the latest developments in Little 
Rock. 

There is a difference of opinion in 
our country as to whether laws gov- 
erning social organization are a na- 
tional or a regional concern. Actually 
the matter is of great zternational 
concern, whether we like it or not. 
Since the advent of our awkwardly 
and reluctantly assumed leadership of 
the anti-Communist nations of the 
world, every issue resulting from in- 
ternal racial tensions has been watched 
with the utmost interest by people 
from Anatolia to Zanzibar. 

No Christian missionary can be ob- 
livious to this interest. It is not enough 


for him to point out that there are 
racial tensions elsewhere, and for that 
matter that there always have been. 
Nor it it enough for him to say that 
in some non-Christian nations society 
is stratified into castes as a matter of 
religious principle. These defensive re- 
actions are often better left unex- 
pressed. 

The missionary knows that the Gos- 
pel he preaches is a new life, breaking 
down the ‘‘middle wall of partition” 
which separates people. from each 
other and from. God. It is offered 
freely to Jew and Greek, servant and 
master; this. was one of the great 
witnesses of the Church of the New 
Testament. And whenever the Gospel 
finds root in foreign soil, the New 
Testament experience is relived. There 
is no disguising the universality of the 
Gospel. So when inquiring eyes are 
turned to see how an old Christian 
culture deals with problems of the 
deepest spiritual significance, we can- 
not pretend that the issue is local. 
More than our moral leadership as a 
powerful nation, rather the very 
integrity of our Christian faith is as- 
sessed by the non-white peoples of the 
world, some of whom have come to 
share this faith as a result of our 
world-wide missionary outreach. A 
background of attitudes of racial su- 
periority is a present day white mis- 
sionary’s greatest liability. 

—LLoyp R. CRAIGHILL, JR. 
Missionary to Okinawa 


Four Missionary Books 


THE PROBLEM which always 
confronts writers on the Christian 
mission is to state the redeeming claim 
of God over al/ mankind which is 
made in the one, unique Person, Jesus 
the Christ. While nobody expects a 
writer to overcome that problem for 
all time, it is cause for hearty re- 
joicing when one succeeds in that task 
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in terms which meet the currents of 
thought in his own generation. 

A Faith for the Nations, by Charles 
W. Forman (Westminster, 1957) is 
an eminently successful statement of 
the Christian mission in language 
which any American layman can easily 
understand and follow. In less than 
100 pages, the associate professor of 
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missions at Yale Divinity School has 
made an exciting and properly dis- 
quieting presentation of Christ as the 
divine and “secure foundation for 
human unity” in this day when the 
tragedies of human disunity burst in 
upon the lives of all people. 


There is no room for human arro- 
gance but only for human humility 
in the Christian missionary cause as 
Dr. Forman presents it; for the 
Christian message as here set forth is 
not a demand which Church people 
are entitled to assert over the lives of 
non-Church people, but rather a claim 
and a promise which God in Christ 
extends freely to all people, those 
who “profess and call themselves 
Christians” and those who do not. Yet 
the book does not side-step the hard 
issues, such as the relation of Christi- 
anity to other great religions, and the 
arguments of those who advocate a 
synthesis of all religions. 

A Faith for the Nations is the 
twelfth volume in the ‘“Layman’s The- 
ological Library,” under the general 
editorship of Professor Robert Mc- 
Afee Brown. Readers who are familiar 
with the other volumes may approach 
this one with the assurance that it is 
fully up to the character of the whole 
project to present solid theological is- 
sues in their modern relevance and in 
non-technical terms. Charles Forman’s 
broad academic training is only one 
asset which he brings to this task; he 
also has stood on the missionary firing- 
line in India. 

Here is a book which must find its 
way into the hands of a great number 
of lay people. It is well suited for use 
by study groups interested in mis- 
sions and in Christianity and other 
religions. The moderate price of one 
dollar makes it available for wide 
distribution. It is a must for every 
parish library. 

eee 


THE PRESENT SITUATION in 
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the Christian missionary enterprise all 
over the world, and the opportunities 
which lie before that enterprise at this 
perplexing juncture, are the matters 
to which Bishop Stephen Neill has 
turned his well-furnished and acute 
mind in The Unfinished Task (Lut- 
terworth, 1957, 12s6d). 


Being in but not of the world, the 
Church’s task is and will remain un- 
finished; disturbances of familiar pat- 
terns of life and challenges to old 
religious securities are indeed the order 
of the day, but the business of the 
Church is to see its way today in the 
confidence that God rules history and 
through disturbances and challenges 
opens up new opportunities. Within 
its own domicile the unfinished charac- 
ter of the Christian task comes clear 
with the rise of every new generation. 
Social frontiers today are different of 
course from what they have been, but 
frontiers have always come into being 
and demanded new strategies and new 
ministries, as do our own new fron- 
tiers. The so-called ‘‘older’’ churches 
always have before them the task of 
recognizing cultural changes and re- 
alizing that Christians are always pil- 
grims; thus they may heed their voca- 
tion “to recover a sense of their cul- 
tural mission, to enter into a secular- 
ized civilization and to recall it to a 
sense of spiritual values and of the 
relevance of religious faith.” At the 
same time, “In the countries which 
have never been Christian the voca- 
tion of the Churches is to develop 
within themselves a Christian culture, 
which in course of time will be able 
to absorb into itself the achievements 
and the values of the great non- 
Christian civilizations. . . . But basical- 
ly the problem is the same for all, and 
God has put the same weapons into 
the hands of all.” (p. 109) 

The opportunities for cooperation 
between younger and older churches 
are explored in detail, as is the signifi- 
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cance of the ecumenical spirit for the 
Christian mission today. 

Bishop Neill’s book is so written 
that the reader is given a fresh per- 
spective on everything he gathers from 
the daily headlines: the vicissitudes of 
the world are indeed men’s extremi- 
ties, but for the missionary Christian 
(what a redundancy!) they are also 
God’s opportunities through us. Any 
group of churchmen anywhere who 
ate seriously concerned with the task 
of their parish church should live 
with this book, so as to see their 
opportunities in partnership with 
Christians all over the world. And any 
group of churchmen seriously con- 
cerned with some foreign missionary 
project should study this book, so as 
to see the intimate relation between 
every Christian project and the life of 
their parish church. 


* * * 


THE HONORABLE Francis B. 
Sayre, Sr., a vice-president of the 
Overseas Mission Society, recalls his 
varied and significant career in an 
autobiography appropriately entitled 
Glad Adventure (Macmillan, 1957, 
$6.00). 

Shortly after receiving his law de- 
gree he joined the faculty of the Har- 
vard Law School for a number of 
years, taking time out to serve as a 
principal adviser to the Siamese gov- 
ernment, with which he negotiated 
treaties on behalf of several nations. 
In the early ’thirties he began a career 
in the United States State Department 
which found him High Commissioner 
to the Philippines and imprisoned in 
Corregidor early in World War II. 
Before the War was over he was a 
prominent figure in the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, and then United States 
representative on the U. N. Trustee- 
ship Council. Recently he served as 
personal representative in Japan of the 
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Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church. The honors and distinctions 
conferred upon him during this ca- 
freer are too numerous to detail. 

Throughout his service to the mu- 
tual understanding of nations and peo- 
ples he has held high the conviction 
that the world’s profoundest hope lies 
in the promise of God in Jesus Christ. 
That he has always been a layman 
never diminished the primacy of his 
vocation as a Christian missionary, and 
that is what made his ‘adventure’ a 
“glad” one. Few people will walk in 
the paths of international leadership 
which he has trod; but many can learn 
from him the clue to gladness in what- 
ever adventures to which they may 
be called. 


x * 


MISSIONARY COMMITMENTS 
of the Anglican Communion is the 
title of a pamphlet recently published 
in London by S. P. C. K. (3s6d). It 
is a report of the Anglican Advisory 
Council on Missionary Strategy, and 
describes the present responsibilities 
and future hopes of the missionary 
work of various churches within the 
Anglican Communion, our Episcopal 
Church included, and of the mis- 
sionary societies and agencies of those 
churches. 

The report deserves the careful at- 
tention, of course, of those who have 
responsibility for setting our mission- 
ary policies, especially in view of the 
meetings of the Lambeth Conference 
and the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion which are scheduled for 1958. 
But beyond that it is must reading for 
anybody who wants to know and dis- 
cuss the role which the Anglican 
Communion plays in the world-wide 
mission of the Church in our time, 
and the role which the Episcopal 
Church plays in the widespread mis- 
sionary work of Anglicanism. 


—WILLIAM A. CLEBSCH 
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Six Areas of Concern -- 


Missionary Opportunities in Brazil 


By EDMUND K. SHERRILL _ 


NOT EVERY missionary is in a 
position to supply the kind of in- 
formation about and reflection upon 
his work which should be of interest 
to the Overseas Mission Review. Many 
of us have our special responsibilities 
in a circumscribed locality, so that we 
get only occasional glimpses of the 
larger picture. Also, really creative 
thinking and action are limited not 
only by a lack of resources, but also 
by personal inadequacies and gaps in 
our training and experience. 

Nevertheless, every one of us ought 
to be aware in some degree of some 
of the basic issues involved in the 
work in the field, and also aware that 
our day by day decisions and actions, 
even when these are forced upon us 
by circumstances beyond our control, 
will have larger consequences than 
may be immediately apparent. 

This article attempts to illustrate 
what this last statement means in re- 
lation to six areas of concern to our 
missionary work in Brazil. 

I. The New Industrialization 

BRAZIL IS traditionally an agricul- 
tural country, but the development of 
all types of industrial enterprise has 
speeded up tremendously in recent 
years, especially in the Sao Paulo area. 
Rapid social change is in progress. 
Industrial expansion means new job 
opportunities, attracting to. the cities 
great numbers of people from. the 
agricultural zones. We can speak of 


the emergence of an industrial prole- 
tariat similar to that existing in Eu- 
rope and the United States. However, 
the proportion of absolutely unskilled 
and illiterate persons is much higher, 
along with the related fact that there 
is as yet no strong, well-organized, 
and independent labor movement. The 
churches in Europe and the United 
States are now more aware of their 
opportunities and obligations as re- 
gards this particular type of social 
change than they were at the time 
when it was occurring in our own 
countries. Yet this awareness has not 
to my knowledge been applied to those 
missionaty jurisdictions where similar 
events are now taking place, and, so 
to speak, giving us another chance. 
Il. The Universities 

THE SAME development noted 
above has put a high premium in 
Brazilian society upon those: technical 
skills required by a more organized 
and industrialized nation. University 
education is therefore a crucial area, 
recognized as such by all those groups 
working within the country, for ex- 
ample, the Communists. However, just 
as the working people are largely un- 
organized, so the universities are 
characterized by an individualism dif- 
ficult to parallel. Campuses in the 
United States sense are non-existent. 
The instruction is given, wherever a 
place can be found, to students whose 
living quarters, study arrangements, 
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social and athletic life, are almost 
exclusively their own concern and re- 
sponsibility. The student does not feel 
himself to form a part of an academic 
community, nor is he, through such 
natural associations, readily accessible 
to the methods principally used in 
student work in the United States. 
Nevertheless this generation of stu- 
dents will have a leading role in the 
development of a very great nation, 
and should be considered a field of 
special interest and concern for our 
missionary program. 
II. Rural Work 

IN SPITE OF the changes so far 
indicated, Brazil is still a rural na- 
tion. The classic problems of rural mis- 
sionary work—distance and isolation 
—multiply their effect in a country so 
vast, as yet so lacking in facilities for 
transportation and communication, and 
where we work with such limited 
human and material resources. The 
Brazilian agricultural laborer, whether 
native-born or an immigrant, lives a 
real frontier type of life, primitive in 
terms of comforts, conveniences, and 
distractions; hard in terms of hours 
of physical labor; isolated geographi- 
cally and psychologically, with very 
inadequate or non-existent educational 
opportunity for himself or for his 
children. Our missionary work in Bra- 
zil has progressed in the cities and 
towns, especially in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and in Central Brazil we have 
definite hopes of extending our out- 
reach to some of the large cities as 
yet untouched by our mission. Still we 
are already involved in rural situations 
to a large degree, and are likely to 
become more so, since that is the 
nature of the country in its predomi- 
nant aspect. 

IV. Educational and Social Work 

THAT WHICH has already been 
said should be sufficient indication of 
the need for all types of educational 
and social work. Education in itself 
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would be enough to swallow up all the 
efforts of all the churches. The Brazil- 
ian people are without a proper school 
system, or agencies for medical care 
or for the care of the aged, the in- 
capacitated, or the young; and all this 
in spite of serious efforts to come to 
grips with these needs. In view of the 
relative weakness of our resources, 
it is obvious that measured numerical- 
ly against the need, we can make little 
contribution to the solution of any of 
these basic social problems. If we can- 
not dream of quantity, perhaps we 
should be doubly careful of quality, 
and that in two senses: first, that any 
social or educational work being done 
should have a strong religious basis 
and goal; second, that we should em- 
ploy the very best technical methods of 
which we are aware. It has even oc- 
curred to me to wonder whether in- 
stead of seeking to found a series of 
more or less well run schools and 
social agencies we should not focus our 
major attention on the training of 
teachers and social workers at the 
highest possible level, who would then 
be available to the government or to 
other groups as trained personnel. At 
any rate, the immensity and diversity 
of the need, plus the relative smallness 
of our resources, raise the question of 
exactly what our contribution in the 
field can and should be. At present, 
we seem to be drawn into this or that 
worthy cause in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion. 
V. Ecumenical Relations 

IN THE MISSION field, in which 
the world’s idolatries and the world’s 
needs seem so very strong in compati- 
son with the struggling Christian 
forces, it would seem that action in 
concert by the various denominations 
would be the obvious and natural 
thing. In Brazil at least, it is not so 
obvious and natural as all that. There 
are two major difficulties in the way 
even of those of us who are con- 
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vinced of the necessity and rightness 
of ecumenical methods and objectives. 
First, the vastness of the field en- 
coutages separateness probably more 
than it does common action. In any 
one of the areas already mentioned 
above, work can be and is being under- 
taken by denominations in ways and 
places where there is not the least 
chance of their coming in contact 
with any other Christian bodies in- 
cluding the Roman Catholic. 

In the second place, our particular 
church finds itself surrounded by in- 
transigence to a degree not generally 
found even in the United States. The 
Roman Catholic majority, even though 
we may continue in spite of all tempta- 
tion to abandon it with the traditional 
attitude of our communion toward it, 
remains hostile and unapproachable. 
On the other hand Protestantism is 
daily in danger of succumbing to a 
wild sectarianism caused but not 
equalled by the same thing in our own 
country. However, these difficulties 
rather enhance the necessity of making 
the most of any valid ecumenical op- 
portunities that are offered, and of our 
own traditional responsibility to fur- 
nish leadership in these cooperative 


endeavors. 


VI. The Structure and Organization 
of the Church 

THE QUESTION of self-support 
has been discussed many times in these 
pages and elsewhere. Any church can 
be self-supporting depending on the 
manner of life and the structure that 
it chooses to have or that circumstances 
force upon it. In Brazil we are cer- 
tainly working on the assumption that 
the patterns of parish, diocesan, and 
national organization characteristic of 
our church in the States are generally 
applicable and adequate here, although 
we are at present quite a long way 
from being able to pay the bills for 
this out of locally raised resources. 
For example, the Bishops in Brazil 
have made strenuous and successful 
efforts to provide the national clergy 
with sufficient salary to enable them 
to devote their full time to the work 
of the church to the exclusion of all 
secular occupations. It is hard to quar- 
rel with that, since it seems obvious 
on the face of it that a man working 
full time for the church is better than 
the same man working part time. 
However the question remains as to 
whether there may not be some situa- 


More Than Specialists Needed 


THE EVIDENCE BROUGHT BEFORE US does not bear. out the as- 
sumption sometimes made that the Church Overseas can now every- 
where recruit and train its own men for the pastoral ministry and for 
“pioneering’’ work, and that its chief need is for “specialists” from this 
country. Men of high academic level, qualified to act as advisors and 
trainers, able to give leadership and guidance to the Church until it can 
produce its own leaders, are certainly required, e. g. in some parts of 
Africa, in India and in South-East Asia. But there is still a strong de- 
mand for the “pioneer” missionary for work on the frontiers in South 
America, the country mission areas of the West Indies, in the Arctic 
and among the non-Whites of South Africa—to quote but a few 
examples. —Service Overseas, Report of a Joint Committee 

set up by The Overseas Council of the Church 

Assembly and The Central Advisory Council 

of Training for the Ministry, of the Church 

- of England. 
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tions in which structures different from 

the traditional parish served by a full 

time salaried clergyman might not be 

more appropriate for the rapid ex- 
ansion of the work. 

TO REVERT in conclusion to the 
point made in the initial paragraph of 
this article, the average missionary is 
by necessity a sort of jack-of-all-trades. 
He is, I think, not really equipped or 
placed to artive at solid conclusions on 
some of the issues suggested. Equally, 
the missionary church is not equipped 
to’ produce on the field individuals 
competent to make such investigations 
and judgments as may be required. 
But this is not the case with the 
church in the United States. 

Take each one of the areas I have 
dealt with. To my knowledge we have 
persons and groups actively and spe- 
cially interested in industrial missions 
and the relation between the church 
and workers’ organizations. We pos- 
sess a small army of specialists in 
student work. The investigation of 
methods of rural work under the au- 
spices of the Division of Town and 
Country has produced results that 
might be useful in Brazil and else- 
where. While strictly church social 
agencies may be decreasing in num- 
ber, the penetration of the church into 
the various fields of education, medi- 
cine, psychiatry, etc. is encouraging 
and immensely valuable. I know peo- 


ple who have devoted a great deal of 
their time to ecumenical leadership 
and experiment, and a number of new 
forms of community life within the 
church have been reported among us. 

Now the point of this article is 
simply this, to. show that all these 
special problems and interests which 
are occupying the church at home, exist 
in equal degree, though somtimes in 
different forms, in at least the field in 
Brazil. In general, those of us at 
present charged with overseas mis- 
sionary work do not have the special 
training or the time to take advantage 
of this kind of experimentation, apply- 
ing it creatively to the various fields. 
However, one hopes that this article 
may contribute to a realization on the 
part of those who are doing special 
types of work in the home church of 
the missionary dimension and mis- 
sionary application of what they are 
doing. Some individuals and groups 
are even so fortunate as to enjoy 
soutces of financial support outside 
the regular parochial, diocesan, and 
national budgets. It seems to me that 
especially these people, working with 
the consent and counsel of the Over- 
seas Department and the Missionary 
Bishops, might well have important 
contributions to make out of their spe- 
cial knowledge and experience to our 
common task among the nations and 
peoples of the world. 


Thoughts on Seminary For Latin America 


THE EPISCOPAL Church, through 
the National Council, plans to estab- 
lish in Puerto Rico a seminary with 
standards to be on a par with those 
of seminaries in the United States, in 
order to train for the Church a na- 
tional clergy in Latin America. 

Since the new seminary staff will 
have the responsibility of initiating 
and maintaining the corporate life of 
discipline, study and prayer in the 
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seminary, it might be of interest to 
look at some of the given factors out 
of the experience of another mission- 
ary seminary. 

First, the area of service is exten- 
sive, including Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, Panama, Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico. Transportation of stu- 
dents will be by ship or plane; the 
first way is slow and the second ex- 
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pensive. The students will be subject 
to passport regulations and must ar- 
range for long absences from home to 
attend the seminary. 

The islands of the Philippines pre- 
sent a similar problem in distance and 
expense. This bears on many phases 
of seminary life. The students are in 
continuous residence from July to 
April, through Christmas and Easter. 
This involves living into the Festal 
Cycle of the Christian Year which 
reflects for good, later, in the Church- 
es of the field. This residence also is 
a test and witness of a student’s voca- 
tion. It is a workable solution, which 
goes well with our seminary in Manila. 
The new seminary will have to set its 

olicy on an international basis, and 
will find little precedent for help. 

Second, it has been decided that the 
language of instruction will be Eng- 
lish. The reasons given seem good. Yet 
they almost appear to be a short-cut 
solution to a problem of our Church 
in the area. Some 46 million people 
are Hispanic Americans, and about 3 
million are French speaking. The new 
staff will have a proportionate po- 
tential of about 15 Spanish speaking 
students to one other in the seminary. 

Instruction in English may diminish 
somewhat the purpose and character of 
the project. There will be an American 
Seminary in Puerto Rico, rather than 
a Latin American Seminary with the 
help of American teachers using the 
predominate tongue of these nations. 
This factor might well be reconsid- 
ered, even with the difficulties in- 
volved before the new staff is asked 
to execute it. The Spanish language is 
adequate; it is a part of the task we 
earnestly desire to do; and it grants to 
that area that which the Anglican 
Communion has demanded for itself 
in its English-speaking world. 

. Our Latin American clergy, a mi- 
nority clergy in these lands, will find 
their fundamental unity, lasting friend- 
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ships, and their corporate intellectual 
and prayer life in the seminary. These 
things will support them and give 
them perseverance in the field. It 
would be good if they receive these 
things in their own tongue. We need 
not expect many translators from our 
seminarians. The mission pastorate 
does not grant the time, and transla- 
tion to be worth while requires its 
own technique. 

Third, the new staff will be faced 
with the need of practical pastoral 
training. During part of vacation it is 
good and wholesome to assign stu- 
dents to mature priests in the field, 
for observation and participation in 
the work. But how can this be done 
at one time for students of a dozen 
nations ? 

Puerto Rico will be perhaps the pri- 
mary field of pastoral practice. This 
will be of great service. However the 
Missionary Districts realize that they 
can hardly expect a practical pastoral 
training program which will meet as 
many of their own local conditions 
as they might desire. Again, the new 
seminary will lay its pioneering plan 
on an international basis, rather than 
the local basis of existing seminaries. 

Fourth, the Church must give to 
the project adequate facilities. This is 
no small item. Spain built her Church- 
es and institutions well and magnifi- 
cently in many places in the new 
world. By whatever means they were 
built, to the Latin people they are 
the lasting witnesses, above all else, 
of a great and mighty God. In our 
ptacticality, we should be cautious lest 
we offer a lesser witness. Space, size, 
towers, bells, traditions, and beauty 
are not unimportant in planning the 
new seminary. 

Fifth, the curriculum will reflect the 
standards. of the seminaries in the 
United States. However the education- 
al standards of the Church must not 
be co-ordinated with the educational 
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system of Puerto Rico alone, but with 
the standards of each nation involved. 
Then in turn these standards must be 
matched against the needs of the peo- 
ple, not just in Cuba for example, but 
of the rest also. These correlations 
will suggest the length of the regular 
course of theological studies, and how 
much of the regular course need be 
of general academic background. The 
Church at home may set high stand- 
ards, but the burden of attaining them 


Comment on ‘Missions 


AS TRAINING schools for our 
future clergy, in missions at least, our 
seminaries do not now provide ade- 
quate courses. Nor are those courses 
which are given fully integrated into 
the seminary curricula, leaving at best 
the impression that they are on the 
periphery of studies, and at worse, 
that they are designed to help the 
student pass his canonicals. 

Such is the observation of the Rev. 
Gordon T. Charlton in the Overseas 
Mission Review (Whitsunday, 1957). 

If our work as clergy is the spread 
of the Kingdom of God through the 
Church, then in reality a missions 
course should be the core or center 
about which the entire seminary cur- 
riculum should be built, for the scope 
of “missions” is practically without 
limit. 

At least three problems face our 
seminaries in regard to enlarging the 
present missions courses, and _ inte- 
grating them fully into the curricula: 

(1) as presently set up, it would be 
difficult to find time in an already 
over-crowded curriculum; 

(2) if such a program is to be cat- 
ried on successfully, money must. be 
found, not only for professorships, but 
also for good working mission librar- 
ies; 

(3) few of our present. seminary 
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is heavy and rests on the faculty to 
be. selected. 

A good faculty will be required. 
The Church is not without talent. 
However only those who accept be- 
cause they are concerned about and 
believe in our mission in Latin Amer- 
ica will be the effective missionary in- 
structofs. 


CONRAD MYRICK, 
' St. Andrew’s Theological Seminary, 
Manila, Philippines 


Courses in Seminaries’ 


professors are sufficiently versed. in 
missions to conduct such an enlarged 
course, without further intensive study. 
As the: Rev. Dr. R. Pierce Beavef 
remarked recently, “The teacher of 
missions today is usually required to 
be a one-man intelligence service with 
the whole globe as his field of ob- 
servation.” 

Tt seems fairly obvious, that under 
the present circumstances our semi- 
naries cannot adequately undertake a 
program of enlarged missions courses 
and special missionary training with- 
out some additional help. Are there no 
alternatives ? I believe there are at least 
these three: 

The first is to attempt to enlarge 
the present courses 77 each one of our 
seminaries. Even so, it would appear 
that an adequate course in missions 
cannot be given unless a fourth year 
were added to the seminary for those 
students volunteering for a missionary 
career. To accept this alternative we 
would have to set up an almost com- 
plete missions school at each seminary, 
with faculty and a missions library. | 

A second alternative would be to 
select one of our seminaries to ac- 
complish this task for the whole 
Church. This would not be as ex- | 
pensive as the first, but still would 
be rather difficult to support. 
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A third alternative, and the one I 
would favor, is to establish a separate 
Episcopal missions college near an al- 
ready established good Missions 
School. So far as I know, there are 
about eight such schools in our coun- 
try; none of which has the standing 
ot faculty of the Kennedy School of 
Mission of the Hartford (Connecti- 
cut) Seminary Foundation. This al- 
ternative differs from the others in 
that we could then draw upon the 
faculty of the Missions School for the 
regular and general missions courses, 
leaving us free to devote our time 
to our own Episcopal missionary fields 
and problems. This kind of establish- 
ment would be quite within our means 
to support; and would, moreover, pro- 
vide us with a real opportunity ade- 
quately to train our future mission- 
aries. It would require of course a 
fourth year for seminarians; and yet 
would enable us to provide for a full- 
year survey-course in missions at each 
of our seminaries without over-bur- 
dening their curricula too much. 

I believe that such an institution 
would enable us to do at least the 
following: 

(1) provide for the graduates of 
our seminaries to undertake a com- 
plete missions course, not only in gen- 
eral missions courses but specifically 
in missionary methods, techniques, for 
the fields of our Church; 

(2) enable others, such as doctors, 


loyalty to Him. 


nurses, teachers, etc. to take such mis- 
sionaty training as would help them 
to become more efficient technical mis- 
sionaries in the field; 

(3) assist seminary professors, who 
would be called upon to give survey- 
courses 7 the seminaries, to study and 
prepare for these courses; 

(4) provide a place where mis- 
sionary research could easily be car- 
ried on; 

(5) provide a place where the de- 
votional life and practice of our 
Church could be brought to bear upon 
the life of the future missionary. 

At present our Anglican Commun- 
ion under God seems destined to be- 
come more than just a group of inde- 
pendent national Churches. It is being 
drawn together as a unit in a most 
remarkable manner by the Lambeth 
Conferences and the Anglican Con- 
gress. A number of missionary col- 
leges strategically located in various 
parts of the Anglican Communion 
could serve to train missionaries for 
particular areas. If these missionary 
colleges were unified under the leader- 
ship of St. Augustine’s College, Can- 
terbury, the Anglican Communion as 
a whole could go forward together, 
and would be able to make a tre- 
mendous missionary impact upon the 
whole world. 


—THE Rev. NorRMAN S. HOWELL 
Tariffville, Connecticut 


The Truth’s Claim 


THE INDISPENSABLE exclusiveness of Christians is not at all the 
conviction that they “have” the truth and claim that truth over against 
others’ claims, but that the “truth” which is Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of Lords, “has” them and clains everyone in the world. It has nothing 
to do with intellectual or other certainty; it is implied in their oneness 
with Christ, the living Lord, in faith. It is an act of joyful, obedient 


—HENDRIK KRAEMER, 


in Religion and the Christian Faith 
(Lutterworth, 1956), p. 373. 
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Vague and Misleading Phrase - - 


Self-Support & the Nippon Seikokai 


By MICHAEL H. YASHIRO 


THE PASTORAL Letter issued by 
the Episcopal Church in China last 
year has caused a sensation throughout 
the Christian world. Concerning the 
background which seems to me to have 
caused them to write in this way, I 
have already mentioned several points 
in various gatherings. However, self- 
support and self-government does have 
significance for the Christian Church. 
Later, Bishop Manikam of the Luther- 
an Church, who visited us a few years 
ago, also stated the necessity for self- 
support in the younger Churches. This 
also seems to me the result of a reac- 
tion in connection with that great 
bishop, Bishop Azariah. Although his 
intentions were clearly to create a 
strong indigenous Church in India, in 
fact he created a large number of “rice 
Christians’ and his successors have 
suffered from this fact. 

Life is full of mysteries. It is hard 
for us to accomplish our aims. Even 
in Church programs it is true, as St. 
Paul said of his own spiritual suf- 
ferings, “For the good that I would 
I do not, but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” (Romans 7:19) 

Now, to return to the Nippon Sei- 
kokai, we are going to meet in Tokyo 
in June, officially to discuss this prob- 
lem of self-support. Meanwhile, I am 
writing this essay to give my personal 
thoughts on the problem. 


IT WAS in the year 1930 that the 


Nippon Seikokai was recognized as an 
autonomous Church at the Lambeth 
Conference. Thus we became one of 
the Provinces of the Anglican Com- 
munion. Soon after that conference the 
Manchurian Incident occurred and a 
nationwide military movement gave 
impetus even to the churches in Japan 
toward self-support and self-govern- 
ment. In the Nippon Seikokai we set 
up a central committee to study ways 
and means to achieve these objectives. 
The Manchurian Incident grew into 
war between China and Japan. In 
August of 1940 the Nippon Seikokai 
officially asked all foreign bishops to 
resign and this they all did, with the 
exception of Bishop Basil, Bishop in 
Kobe. This reduced the House of 
Bishops to five Japanese bishops, Bish- 
ops Naide, Matsui, S. Sasaki, Yanagi- 
hara, and Yashiro. In 1941 we de- 
clared ourself financially self-support- 
ing, and so we carried on our Church 
work during war time. 


When the war ended and peace 
came, seventy-eight churches in the 
cities had been destroyed, and several 
institutions also were damaged by 
bombing. We rose from the ashes to 
catty out the task given us by God. 
In 1946, Bishop Heaslett, former Pre- 
siding Bishop; Bishop Mann, former 
Bishop of Kyushu; Bishop Reifsnider, 
former Bishop of North Kwanto; and 
Canon Watts, former missionary of 
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the Church in Canada, visited us as 
official representatives from the 
Mother Churches. We discussed the 
rehabilitation program of our Church. 
To our surprise they advised us to 
keep the status of self-government and 
self-support, and their contributions 
would be only for emergencies. With 
this understanding, they decided upon 
the following three points: 


1. To provide stipends for the Ja- 
panese bishops. 


2. To provide stipends for the pro- 


fessors of the Seminary. 


To provide a fund for rehabili- 
tation work. Of this fund, 50% 
would be provided by the 
Church in America, 35% by the 
Church of England, and 15% 
by the Church in Canada. 


FOR FIVE YEARS we had to carry 
on our work with the above help 
from the Mother Churches. In that 
period, however, we suffered severe fi- 
nancial difficulties, particularly because 
of our inability to provide sufficient 
stipends for the living expenses of 
our clergy. This was the greatest ob- 
stacle to our task of evangelism. So 
in January, 1951, when the Missionary 
District of Honolulu celebrated the 
Ninetieth Anniversary of the com- 
mencement of Christian work in that 
District, through the help of the Rev. 
John J. Lloyd, I brought an appeal to 
the Church in America and explained 
the situation to Bishop Block and 
other leaders of the Church. In re- 
sponse to this appeal we received aid 
for clergy stipends for a limited time. 
The Church in Canada had already 
started to help in this way sometime 
previously. I should like to express 
my heartfelt gratitude to the Mother 
Churches. Because of this help our 
clergy had renewed vision and hope 
for the great task before them. 


_ We all know that this help with the 
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clergy stipends is temporary, and is 
being reduced each year by ten per 
cent. It is the aim of the Nippon Sei- 
kokai, as well as the Mother Churches, 
to see the day when we are able to 
stand on our own feet, supported by 
our Japanese congregations. So, when 
the General Convention of our Church 
was held in April 1956, the chairman 
of our Finance Department stated his 
hope that all dioceses would become 
self-supporting so far as clergy sti- 
pends are concerned, and would look 
forward to new work with the coop- 
eration of the Mother Churches. 


IN WRITING this short history of 
self-support in the Nippon Seikokai, 
I feel that the sympathetic request of 
the Episcopal Church in America for 
our opinion on this glorious yet cri- 
tical subject, is acceptable for us. We 
have been studying this situation for 
some time, and in June at a meeting 
of our National Council, official reso- 
lutions will be adopted. In the mean- 
time, I should like to state my personal 
opinion, as follows: 

1. Rehabilitation work in the secular 
world in Japan is simply marvelous. 
This will give visitors from other 
lands the impression that the Church 
in Japan ought to stand on her own 
feet. I find much to criticize in the 
enormous efforts of rehabilitation work 
in this country in building and equip- 
ment, but one thing I should like to 
learn from the secular world, and 
that is this: almost all leaders in the 
secular world were purged after the 
war. Consequently, they had the bitter 
experience of crucifixion, although 
many of them were not Christian. We 
Christians in this country ought to 
ask ourselves whether we were unable 
to share the same suffering experienced 
by the secular world following the 
war. 

2. When Mrs. Roosevelt visited 
Japan she criticized the. sufferings and 
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difficulties in this country as the result 
of overpopulation. That is the opinion 
of scholars, generally. However, the 
secular rehabilitation that has been ac- 
complished has been made possible 
largely by our overpopulation. Con- 
struction of buildings, new railway 
equipment, progress in transportation 
including airplanes, strong founda- 
tions given to the schools, prosperity of 
tea shops and restaurants—all these are 
the result of over-population. We have 
been negligent in realizing the enor- 
mous resources of non-Christians. It 
is true to say, therefore, that to be 
self-supporting means the necessity for 
vigorous missionary work in this coun- 
try. 

es While I realize our responsibility 
and duty to be self-supporting, yet I 
think the phrase ‘“‘self-support” is 
vague and misleading. We may be- 
come self-supporting as far as clergy 
stipends are concerned; however, if 
we are satisfied with that, forgetting 
our responsibility for the task of 
evangelizing the eighty million people 
of this country, our Church will be- 
come like the Church in Ethiopa and 
the Church in Armenia. They are 
faithful in keeping the traditional 
faith and order, but have forgotten 
their vision and task in the secular 
world which was given them by God 
to be carried out by them. So even 
when we become self-supporting, it is 
our duty and the duty of the Mother 
Churches to cooperate in bringing the 
souls in this land to Christ. In the 
wider sense of the phrase “self-sup- 
port’’ there will be no time when our 
mutual responsibility is ended. Yet I 
feel strongly that it is important for 
us to be self-supporting regarding 
clergy stipends because with this self- 
supporting spirit only will we be able 
to work together with you in carrying 
on our task of evangelism. There will 
only then be mutual cooperation in 
the mission field. 
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4. Now, to make the whole Province 
self-supporting regarding clergy sti- 
pends is also a critical problem. There 
are two principles involved in this. 
One is to work from above. That is 
to say, the National Council tries to 
centralize all contributions of all dio- 
ceses, and support each clergyman of 
the Province according to salary regu- 
lations like the Japanese government, 
banks, schools, etc. The other is to 
set up the principle of the diocese 
clearly. The unit of self-support in the 
Province is in the diocese. Personally, 
I prefer the latter principle. 


In the history of the Churches there 
has been no such principle as the 
centralization of all funds in a na- 
tional council. In each province of 
the Anglican Communion the latter 
system has prevailed. 


THERE IS ANXIETY that in 1959 
there will remain some dioceses unable 
to achieve self-support. But think of 
the fact that the declaration of self- 
support in 1941 was not made spon- 
taneously. It was, somehow or other, 
compelled by public opinion of that 
time. In that year we had only two 
dioceses, namely Tokyo and Osaka, 
and the eight other dioceses were 
missionary districts. So, I think it is 
quite natural that a few dioceses will 
become missionary districts, receiving 
assistance for clergy stipends from the 
stronger dioceses and the Mother 
Churches. 


Here lies the really responsible task 


for our Mission Department—to help | 
those missionary districts through > 


mutual cooperation of the Mother 
Churches and our strong dioceses. 


IN WRITING this, I -see some 
weak points in our Church. First of 
all, we have been aiming for fairness 
and equality since the war in pro- 


viding the same amount of salary for | 
each clergyman, the same amount of 


| 
| 
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help to each destroyed church—regard- 
less of the ability of a person or the 
size of the congregation. There has 
been a tendency in our country since 
the war to treat everyone on the same 
level. This intention is good in itself, 
but it kills the spirit of initiative. It 
is very curious that this good intention 
of the Church coincides with the bad 
intention of Communism... But in the 
world of God there must be variety. 
Some ought to buy books, some ought 
to have a telephone the better to do 
God’s work, some ought to have a 
car; and yet for some clergy such 
equipment would be obstacles: When 
we encourage our Christians to sup- 
port their clergy, we ought to imi- 
tate the understanding and assorted 
principles prevailing in the Mother 
Churches concerning clergy. stipends. 
I mean to say that stipends for bishops 
and clergy in the Mother Churches 
differ according to the financial ability 
of the diocese or parish. I think the 
time has come for us to give edu- 
cation of this kind to our people. 


Secondly, hereafter leaders of our 
Church ought to have good consulta- 
tion with the Mother Churches con- 
cerning their mutual work. In saying 
this, I think there is an urgent need 
for ur Church to assign a missionary 
where he can work happily. Once the 


Japanese poet Takuboku Ishikawa 
wrote, “Give me a reasonable task; 
I will carry it out with joy, and die 
happy.” This is true everywhere. How- 
ever, very often the job which a mis- 
sionaty loves is not in the big parish, 
but in a mission station where the 
Gospel has not yet been preached. 
Sometimes missionaries are too faith- 
ful to the saying of St. Paul: “Yea, so 
have I strived to preach the gospel, not 
where Christ was named, lest I should 
build upon another man’s foundation.” 
However, we must remember that a 
heavy responsibility for a young 
Church is the fact that in a small area 
there are many small mission stations 
started by missionaries which have 
ceased to function when the mission- 
ary leaves. 


Hereafter, I think it will be the best 
policy to strengthen the larger church- 
es in a diocese through the coopera- 
tion of missionaries, and from that 
church carry on missionary work in the 
small towns surrounding that church: 
Up to now missionaries have worked 
to help the small, weak missionary 
stations; but hereafter all resources, 
spiritual and material, should be ga- 
thered in the large church so that the 
large church may be persuaded to car- 
ry on missionary work in the outlying 
area. 


Missionaries Always Needed 


“IN ACCORDANCE with the es- 
tablished policy of the government, 
the Holy -Catholic Church in China 
(the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui) 
severed all relations and communica- 
tions with her sister Churches  over- 
seas. The result was: the splendid de- 
velopment of autonomy and indepen- 
dence, the: realization of a national 


people’s church.” (Quotation in a Re- 
port issued by the Special Committee 
of the Church Administration Board.) 

An official letter containing a state- 
ment to this effect was published by 
the presiding member of the House 
of Bishops of the Holy Catholic 
Church in China, and while it caused 
many repercussions, it provided for 
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the Nippon Seikokai an occasion for 
discussing the relative merits of the 
presence among us of foreign nation- 
als as missionaries. This problem must 
be considered as bearing upon the es- 
sential character of the Church itself. 
Again, we should discuss the prob- 
lem responsibly, as it is relevant to 
ourselves, and not take it simply as 
an opportunity to make irresponsible 
criticisms of our overseas sister Church- 
es on the basis of indirectly heard and 
foundationless rumors. 


THE HOLY Catholic Church in 
any nation is governed by its House 
of Bishops in accordance with the 
special conditions of the particular 
area. Such local government is pro- 
perly based upon the support offered 
by the members of the Holy Catholic 
Church within the nation itself. But 
if the Holy Catholic Church within a 
nation were to sever its relations with 
the Holy Catholic Church in other 
nations, whether as an effective means 
of achieving autonomy and indepen- 
dence, or for any reason, and insist 
that all its activities be purely native 
in character, reserving no opportunity 
for the activities of foreign missionar- 
ies, it would be difficult to formulate 
in just what sense such a Church 
could claim to be a member of the 
whole body of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 


The Holy Catholic Church in each 
nation, as a part of the whole body 
of the Holy Catholic Church, while 
exercising autonomy and _ inde- 
pendence, encourages positive and mu- 
tual fellowship among the saints with- 
out regard to nationality. One of the 
ways in which this is most naturally 


accomplished is by the exchange of 


selected personnel. 


Thus on the basis of the Church’s 
fundamental character, the Holy Ca- 
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tholic Church in each nation should 
be equally the family of God for all 
peoples; and particularly for the Ne 
pon Seikokai there is much to 
learned from the missionary clergy 
and laymen of the older Churches 
overseas. Churchmen from _ overseas 
bring with them a history and nur- 
ture which is lacking to us, and these 
they share with us as colleagues in the 
Family of our God. These sincere 
missionary clergy and laymen work 
under the same bishops as ourselves 
and provide an example of life and 
devoted effort which we prize as in- 
valuable. 


Such missionaries, clergy and lay- 
men, are indeed in a profound sense 
an aid to our autonomy and inde- 
pendence—not an obstruction or hin- 
drance. The kind of autonomy and 
independence which would ‘require the 
elimination of such.persons is rather 
a good puzzle. 


Years ago, when Presiding Bishop 
James DeWolfe Perry of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the U. S. 
A. returned to the United States after 
a visit to the Nippon Seikokai, his 
first words from the pulpit of New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine were on the fellowship of the 
Church and the international spirit of 
missions. The stirring impression 
which this sermon made on me when 
I heard it then remains vividly with 
me even now. In it he said: “The: 
Nippon Seikokai is working diligent-. 
ly towards independence. This is only ' 
natural. And when it achieves inde- . 
pendence, we must not think of re-. 
linquishing our efforts on her behalf. | 
This continued concern for her on our! 
part is just as natural.”’ 


—MATTHEW YuzuRU Mokr!I, 
Dean, Central Theological College, 
Tokyo, Japan 
(Tr. by Erroll F. W. Rhodes) 


